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HE Government have held Whitechapel, but 

the figures hardly justify Mr. Hall’s claim 
that the electors ‘*‘ have shown in no un- 
certain way that they want to continue to be repre- 
sented by one of their own folk.’? The Labour poll was 
reduced by more than 8,000, and Mr. Hall got only 
8,544 votes out of a total of 21,830. The Liberal vote 
rose by nearly 8,000, the Conservative by 300, and 
Mr. Pollitt, the Communist, picked up 2,100 and 
forfeited his deposit. The industrial depression and the 
inability of the Government to push back the tide of 
unemployment of course made some decrease in the 
Labour figures inevitable—and so also did the death of 
the old and popular member, Mr. Gosling. But there 
was another potent factor. Whitechapel has a large 
Jewish population, the Liberal candidate was a keen 
Zionist, and the Palestine White Paper was used ruth- 
lessly—and none too fairly—against the Government. 
Not all the Jews were stampeded, but a great many 
undoubtedly were. When tempers have cooled, the 
Labour Party may expect to recover most, if not all, of 


the strength that it has temporarily lost in the 
constituency. 


* * * 


A vote of censure was carried against the Govern- 
ment on Tuesday for their failure to get better results 
from the Imperial Conference. But as this was in the 
House of Lords it has no practical importance. Though 
Lord Hailsham made great play with Mr. Thomas’s 
insult *? to the Canadian Prime Minister, we do not 
suppose that he and other noble Lords were really so 








doubtless an incorrect and a highly injudicious word to 
apply to Mr. Bennett’s offer, and Mr. Bennett’s 
threatening retort is hardly more judicious. But the 
word expresses in a crude fashion the general opinion 
held in this country about the offer—which in Can da, 
by the way, has been publicly called a ‘‘ fraud.’’ “Tf 
the Government made a mistake at the Conference, it 
was not in rejecting Mr. Bennett’s proposal, but in 
allowing it to get all the limelight through their failure 
to come forward at the outset with proposals of their 
own. The main charge, that they had not welcomed 
the Dominions’ overtures on tariff preferences, was 
skilfully parried by Lord Passfield. In particular, he 
stressed the point that the Dominions were asking us 
to tax foodstuffs; not only could the Labour Party not 
be expected to commit itself to that, 
Mr. Baldwin has jibbed at it. 


* 


but even 


* * 


On the political side, one positive and important 
result of the Imperial Conference has already appeared : 
Sir Isaac Isaacs has been appointed as the next 
Governor-General of Australia. Here the British Gov- 
ernment did meet Dominion wishes—and British Con- 
servatives are none too pleased. There are indeed some 
grounds for anxiety about this constitutional change- - 
both in the general and the particular. The appoint- 
ment of the Governor-General by direct consultation 
between the Dominion and the King, without any inter- 
vention by Downing Street, is another loosening of ties, 
and some people think it anomalous and awkward that 
the King should be personally unacquainted with his 
vice-gerents in the Dominions—as he is unacquainted, 
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we believe, with Sir Isaac Isaacs. These and other 
objections were put in a very critical leading article in 
the Times the other day. But the thing is done, and it 
obviously had to be done. And if other Dominions 
choose to follow Australia’s example—as in time they 
probably will—and insist on having their own men and 
not Englishmen as Governors-General, we shall no 
doubt all adapt ourselves quite comfortably to it. In the 
meantime we hope that this first experiment will work 
smoothly. Sir Isaac Isaacs is an able and an eminent 
man ; but he has the reputation of being a strong party 


politician and his appointment is not universally popu- 
lar in Australia. 


* * 7 


We go to press before the results of this week’s 
national conference of the Miners’ Federation are 
known ; but it looks at present as if last week’s decision. 
rejecting the spreadover of working hours, will be re- 
affirmed. South Wales, of course, has accepted the 
spreadover only temporarily, and has refused to enter 
into any negotiations for its continuance until after a 
national decision has been reached. Scotland has 
refused to accept it even temporarily, and since 
Monday most of the Scottish miners have been on strike. 
The Midland coalfields, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham 
and Northumberland are all known to be hostile to the 
spreadover ; and, if they persist in their attitude, there 
is clearly no chance of the national veto being with- 
drawn. In Scotland, acceptance will make the new 
Act a dead letter; for the Scottish miners have been 
working eleven days a fortnight and eight hours a day, 
and the new Act, with the spreadover, would involve 
no reduction on these hours. If the miners maintain 
their veto, presumably the bargaining will be trans- 
ferred from hours to wages, and there will be a real 
day er of a national stoppage, unless the National 
Buard can bring about an accommodation. But with 
the owners still refusing to recognise the Board there 
does not seem to be much hope of this. Indeed, the 
chief hope of escaping a national stoppage is that in 
the last resort neither owners nor miners can really 
afford to face it. But will that deter them? No 
student of recent mining history can feel very confident. 


* * * 


While Lord Sankey’s committee of the Round Table 
Conference was engaged on those preliminary questions 
concerning federation on which there is a fair measure 
of agreement, the Conference came to its first important 
decision. A sub-committee was appointed ‘* to con- 
sider the nature of the conditions which would enable 
Burma to be separated from India on equitable terms,”’ 
and the Prime Minister intimated that the principle of 
separation was already agreed upon. Separation would 
mean the reduction of the total area of British India 
from 1,094,000 to 860,000 square miles. The four 
Burmese delegates, naturally, sit upon the sub-com- 
mittee, together with British and British-Indian dele- 
gates; the Princes, having no direct interest in Burma, 
are not represented. Protests, some of them couched 
in vehement terms, have been received from Burma 
against separation. The protesting bodies assert that 
the existing provincial legislature, which voted for the 


change, does not represent the opinion of the majority, 
It cannot be difficult to determine this important point 
during the lifetime of the Round Table, but Lord 
Reading is clearly right in his view that most of the 
questions involved in the project will have to be settled 
on the spot. The Burmese opponents of separation 
believe that, since British India is moving fast towards 
full self-government, their province would be wise to 
retain its membership of the greater body. Those, on 
the other hand, who insist upon ‘“ Burma for the 
Burmese ”’ are thinking, not of a liberal Crown Colony 
government, but of the rapid advancement of Burma 
towards its own place in the British Commonwealth. 


* * * 


Although Dr. Briining’s Government is making a 
brave show against its difficulties, its strength in the 
country is declining. It has not dared to present its 
budget to the Reichstag, but has chosen the easier, if 
not safer, way of passing it by decree. There are signs 
that before the winter is over Germany will undergo 
another Parliamentary crisis. In the meantime the 
Hitlerites are making full use of the opportunities 
provided by the country’s difficulties both at home and 
abroad. The rejection of Germany’s disarmament 
proposals at Geneva, the attitude of the French press, 
the continued pressure of economic distress, are all 
grist to the Nazis’ mill. As they are in opposition, their 
task is easy. Everything is the fault of the Govern- 
ment’s weakness. ‘‘ Put us into power,”’ say the Nazis, 
** and we will relieve you from your heaviest obliga- 
tions. We shall force a revision of the Young Plan. We 
shall make the other nations disarm or, failing that, 
we shall arm ourselves. We are the party of energy. 
Give us our chance.” Germany is peculiarly receptive 
of this type of propaganda at the present moment, and 
the Nazis go from strength to strength. The recent 
municipal elections at Bremen and Bielfeld show how 
strongly the tide is running in their favour. At Bremen 
they increased their seats from two to thirty-two. 
Unless the Briining Government can score a substantial 
success in foreign policy, the ultimate triumph of the 
Nazis seems assured. 


* * * 


The trial of the engineer conspirators in Moscow 
will rank as one of the most astonishing performances 
in history. In this maze of accusations how are we 
to find our way? Is the trial merely a gigantic 
propaganda effort to distract attention from the inner 
dissensions in the Communist Party ? Do the Bolsheviks 
believe in the genuineness of the conspiracy ? Do they 
believe in the much-advertised danger of foreign inter- 
vention? Certainly there is much in the confessions of 
the accused that it is impossible to accept. The alleged 
conversations with M. Poincaré and M. Briand, with 
Mr. Churchill and Colonel Lawrence, with Russian 
emigrés who died years ago and who apparently were 
presumed alive, must strain the credulity even of those 
foreigners who are well disposed to the Bolsheviks. 
Doubtless the Moscow junta is exploiting the trial for 
its own ends. The tone of its press, the appeals to 


British and French workmen, against which Mr. 
Henderson and M. Briand have been forced to protest, 
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prove this. At the same time it would be a mistake 
to imagine that the Bolsheviks have staged a comedy 
for their own benefit. Their belief in the sabotage of 
the bourgeois experts whom they are obliged to employ 
seems genuine, and their fear of armed foreign inter- 
vention is a real fear. To most of us these fears and 
suspicions seem quite ridiculous, but they are typical 
of the Bolshevik mentality and must therefore be taken 
into account. 
* * * 


Many well-wishers of the American President 
expressed a hope, on the morrow of the Republican 
defeat last month, that adversity would compel him to 
adopt a realistic attitude towards national problems. 
His annual message to Congress proves that neither 
electoral defeat nor the certainty of a heavy budget 
deficit is sufficient to dislodge Mr. Hoover from his 
curious obsession. He repeats the assertions of his 
campaign speeches about the essentially unimpaired 
assets of the nation and the non-American causes of the 
business depression. He passes over the effect of the 
new Tariff Act, and, with a defiance of facts that was 
promptly noted in the Senate, he said the number of the 
unemployed had been “‘ accurately determined ”’ by the 
April census to be about 2,500,000. Such talk as this is 
staggering in its inconsequence. The census figure did 
not represent the total of the unemployed eight months 
ago. It is ludicrously remote from the truth to-day. 
Mr. Hoover knows his countrymen, and doubtless he 
believes that a presidential message must somehow be 
pitched in an optimistic key. But it is hardly credible 
that the American press can treat the December 
message with even a show of respect. The President 
urged a stricter limit upon immigration and a strength- 
ening of the laws providing for the deportation of 
undesirable aliens. Those laws are already very wide, 


and their enforcement is attended with continuous 
tragedy. 
* * * 

Mr. Hoover argued that the best contribution which 
the Federal Government could make towards the relief 
of unemployment lay in the encouragement of 
voluntary co-operation. That movement has been 
remarkable so far, the entire nation having been worked 
on by every sort of propagandist agency to make jobs 
for the jobless. Nevertheless the President stated that 
he felt justified in asking Congress for a vote of 
$100,000,000 or $150,000,000 to provide additional 
employment on public works. An opponent in general 
of government ownership and management, Mr. 
Hoover yet took pride in announcing that the 
Administration was engaged upon the greatest pro- 
gramme of development ever known—buildings, 
waterways and highways, harbours, airways, and 
flood control—a programme which would involve an 
expenditure of over 100 millions sterling within the 
present fiscal year. Mr. Mellon, who has retained the 
headship of the Treasury into a third Administration 
(a record in American Cabinet history) is expected to 
be many millions out in his budget estimates, and he 
has not disappointed his critics on this occasion. The 
estimated surplus was over 24 millions sterling; the 
anticipated deficit is not less than 86 millions sterling, 


and one inevitable result is a warning from the 
President that the income tax may go up again after 
the series of reductions which over a period of six or 
seven years had served to convince the American public 
that prosperity was a firmly established system. 

* * * 

Though East Renfrew was not a Labour seat, and the 
I.L.P. candidate there went to the poll without the 
official endorsement of the Labour Party, the heavy fall 
in the Labour vote was undoubtedly a blow to the 
Government, and is hardly to be accounted for, in any 
great measure, by the lack of official support. The 
situation in Renfrewshire has, indeed, served only to 
harden the opposition within the Labour Party’s own 
ranks, and to drive Sir Oswald Mosley and a section of 
Labour members not connected with the I.L.P. into 
closer alliance with Mr. Maxton and his friends. Nor do 
the attempts to tighten up party discipline seem to have 
met with success. Indeed, it is plain that the National 
Executive is not at all disposed to proceed to extreme 
measures against Mr. W. J. Brown, or any similar 
offender. For our part, we do not think that it is good 
policy for the Parliamentary Labour Party to try to 
impose any rigid discipline upon its members. It is true 
enough that the Government, in the present situation, 
needs every vote it can get. But it will not make its 
position more secure by dragooning its supporters into 
unquestioning obedience. The more licence it gives its 
members, the less, on the whole, they are likely to use 
it; and certainly an internal dispute pushed to the 
lengths of a vendetta is the worst possible preparation 
for an appeal to the electorate. Constructive measures 
of reconciliation, and not negative measures of discip- 
line, are surely the best way of getting the party to pull 


together or of isolating the few real impossibilists within 
its ranks. 


* * + 


The Lancashire weavers have rejected, both 


absolutely and as a possible basis for negotiation, 
the new wages scale proposed by the employers for the 
working of the ** more looms per weaver ”’ system. In 
rejecting the scale, the Weavers’ Amalgamation makes 
it plain that it is not necessarily opposed to a change 
in the number of looms per weaver or in the method of 
calculating wages, but that it wants certain conces- 
sions, including a guaranteed minimum wage, in return 
for its acceptance of the new system, and it also holds 
that the change should be made, not in isolation, but 
as part of a general reorganisation of the industry on 
the lines of the recent report of the Economic Advisory 
Council. If costs are to be cut down to the point 
necessary for the recapture of lost trade, this cannot be 
done, the weavers say, merely by readjusting wages or 
modifying trade union regulations, but only by 
eliminating all types of economic inefficiency, including 
the undue burden of fixed capital charges. In effect, 
they refuse to consider a new schedule of wages until 
the employers show their willingness for a thorough re- 
organisation of the industry as a whole. The next 
move is now with the employers. A section among 
them wishes to defy the weavers, and institute the new 
wage scales without agreement; but it is to be hoped 
that wiser counsels will win the day. 
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THE MINING TANGLE 


LTHOUGH there was no national mining stoppage 
A last Monday, the position in the coalfields 


remains extraordinarily confused and uncertain, 
and, as we write, it seems to be worsening rather than 
improving. A brief respite has been secured, by means 
of purely temporary agreements to continue at work on 
day-to-day contracts; but over a large part of the 
country there is still no approach to a lasting agree- 
ment. Even the respite has been secured, in several 
coalfields, only at the cost of a breach of the law; for. 
strictly speaking, there is no doubt that the spread-over 
of working hours which has been accepted in South 
Wales and certain other areas is illegal in face of the 
veto of the Miners’ Federation. Of course, no one will 
be brought to book for this temporary breach of the law. 
But it is an odd state of affairs when the Government 
are driven to promote the breach of an Act passed under 
their own auspices only a few months ago. 

The public can hardly be blamed if it finds the pre- 
sent tangle hard to unravel ; for the facts themselves are 
bewildering. The trouble goes back to Mr. Baldwin’s 
action in 1926, when during the national dispute he 
secured the passing of a temporary Act raising the 
maximum legal working shift in the coal mines from 
seven to eight hours. This Act is due to expire next 
spring, when, unless it is renewed, the miners will revert 
by law to a seven hours’ day. The present Government, 
when they assumed office, were pledged to the repeal of 
Mr. Baldwin’s Act; but their own Act of this year went 
only half-way, reducing the maximum from eight hours 
to seven and a half until next spring, when the change 
to seven hours is left to come automatically into force. 
But into the Labour Government’s Bill the House of 
Lords inserted a proviso, allowing the hours to be 
spread unevenly over the six days of the working week ; 
and this was ultimately accepted in order to save the 
Bill, with a further proviso giving either the Mining 
Association or the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
a veto on the actual adoption of the spread-over. 

When, therefore, the Miners’ Federation rejected the 
spread-over at its conference last week, the effect was to 
render its adoption in any coalfield, even by agreement, 
strictly illegal, and to make seven and a half hours the 
legal maximum for any working day in any coalfield. 
The colliery owners, however, protest that it is impos- 
sible for them to adopt this shorter working week with- 
out substantially reducing wages. They point out that, 
even on the basis of the longer hours, the published 
figures show that they are getting coal either at a loss 
or for a quite inadequate profit ; and they maintain that 
they are faced with the alternative of either reducing 
wages or closing a large number of the pits. If, how- 
ever, the miners will accept a spread-over, and work five 
shifts a week of the present length and one shorter shift 
on Saturdays, this, they say, will so keep down working 
costs without increasing the total working hours, as to 
enable them to make a substantially better offer in 
terms of wages. Even so, in some coalfields they will 
want wages reduced ; but the reductions will be far less 
if the spread-over is accepted. 

This is not the situation in all the coalfields. York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, North Derbyshire and Kent 


are already working a seven and a half hours’ day by 
agreement, and have done so ever since 1926. Here, 
then, no problem arises. Durham and Northumberland, 
where hewers have never worked more than seven and a 
half hours, have managed to adjust their difficulties by 
agreement without recourse to the spread-over ; and one 
or two other areas have done the same. But South 
Wales, Scotland, Lancashire and a number of smaller 
coalfields, which have been working a day of eight hours 
since 1926, have failed to reach any agreement; and 
in these areas the owners are demanding either the 
adoption of the spread-over or a drastic reduction in 
wages. 

The position is, of course, greatly complicated by the 
colliery owners’ attitude over the question of wage- 
negotiations. Since 1926, the owners have refused to 
recognise the Miners’ Federation as a national body, or 
to enter into any wage-negotiations on a national basis, 
Their attitude is that wages and hours must be settled 
by local agreement in each coalfield, without reference 
at all to any national body. The Government, however, 
following the recommendation of the Samuel Commis- 
sion of 1926, have set up, as a part of the machinery 
created by the Coal Mines Act of this year, a National 
Wages Board for the mines, with power to issue awards 
for any area, but without compulsory powers to secure 
the observance of its awards. The colliery owners, as a 
national body, have refused to nominate representatives 
on this Board, or to appear before it or recognise it in 
any way. That caused much delay in the setting up of 
the Board, though the Government did in the end find 
individual colliery owners and other employers willing 
to sit upon it, and it did meet last week-end and issue a 
strong appeal to both parties to reach at least temporary 
settlements and so prevent a stoppage of work when the 
Act came into force on December 1st. The miners in a 
number of areas have already submitted their cases to 
the Board, which has the duty of hearing them ; but, in 
face of the owners’ attitude, there is no assurance that 
the Board’s decisions can be made effective. 

Of the merits of the case it is not easy to speak with 
assurance. The long parliamentary delays in passing 
the Coal Mines Act are responsible for much of the 
trouble. For the Government’s calculation was that the 
other parts of the Act, providing for the collective 
regulation of coal output and prices and for colliery 
amalgamations, would yield the industry an additional 
revenue out of which the higher costs involved in a 
shorter working day could be met. But in fact there 
has not yet been time for these other sections to become 
operative, so as to yield any result; and, in any case, 
the owners claim that they are needed to offset losses 
and will yield no surplus available for meeting increased 
costs. 

On the other hand, it is evident that colliery wages 
are deplorably low already, especially as a good many 
men are working short time. Any substantial reduction 
in the existing rates seems to be out of the question, 
unless coal-mining is to be brought down to the status 
of a sweated trade. The owners’ answer is that, if this 
is so, the only alternative is to retain the longer working 
hours introduced as an emergency measure in 1926. 
But clearly that argument contemplates the indefinite 
continuation of the Eight Hours Act, which even the 
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Baldwin Government imposed only as a temporary 
measure designed to meet a special emergency. This 
Act, moreover, violates the terms of the Washington 
Convention, a Bill to ratify which is even now before 
Parliament. 

What then is to be done? It is easy to say that the 
miners should accept the spread-over—and they may be 
driven to accept it, as the lesser of two evils. But 
acceptance of the spread-over really means the con- 
tinuance of the eight hours’ day, with, even so, less 
than a half holiday on the Saturday in some areas. It 
virtually cancels the reduction of hours granted under 
this year’s Act, and involves a most difficult situation 
when the Eight Hours Act expires next spring. Prob- 
ably the best solution would be for the owners to accept 
the seven and a half hours’ day now, without the spread- 
over and without reductions in wages, and for the miners 
to agree in return to legislation prolonging the seven and 
a half hours’ day for a further temporary period after 
the expiration of the Eight Hours Act. It is to be 
hoped that the National Board will recommend action 
on some such lines as these. But, even if it does, will the 
colliery owners accept? If they do not, they will have 
the overwhelming force of public opinion against them ; 
for they have placed themselves completely in the wrong 
by refusing to sit on the Board, or to put their case 
before it. But colliery owners, like miners, are obstinate 
people, with whom public opinion does not go for much. 
That is the true seriousness of the position. The 
crisis has been tided over for a week or so; but it 
has not been ended. And, even if things are somehow 
patched up now, there is grave danger that the 
trouble will recur in an even worse form when 
the Eight Hours Act expires in the spring. Let us hope 
that the Board will not be content with patching up, 
but will try to deal now with next year’s difficulties 
as well as with those of the moment. Neither in 19380 
nor in 1981 can the British coal industry afford a strike. 


THE IRELAND OF SPAIN 
()’ the several problems with which Spain is at 


present confronted, one of the gravest is the Catalan 

demand for autonomy. This demand is not new; 
in fact, it has been heard persistently for over a century. 
But the fact of its persistence, coupled with the unsettled 
political phase, favourable to radical innovations, through 
which Spain is passing, makes it more than ever desirable 
that a solution should be found. 

Philip II.’s dream of a politically united Peninsula has 
long been proved impracticable where Portugal is concerned. 
It has been combated, perhaps with less efficacy, certainly 
with no less bitterness, in Catalonia. 

This little province, tucked away in the north-east 
between the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, occupies 
about a fifteenth of the total area of Spain. It forms a part, 
but a part only, of the ancient kingdom of Aragon. No 
formidable natural barrier separates it from the rest of the 
Peninsula. Its soil is barren, except along the coast. Yet 
the perseverance of its inhabitants has made it the richest 
region of all Spain, and has kept alive a spirit of indepen- 
dence which neither Castilian force nor culture has been able 
to destroy. It has its own language and literature, as 
vigorous to-day as ever before. Economically it is not a 
satellite of the capital, since in Barcelona it has a metro- 
polis as large as Madrid, and in many respects more modern. 


The natural poverty of Catalonia really explains its 
prosperity. Unable to live by tilling the soil, its people 
turned in former times to the sea, just as now they devote 
their energies to industry. In the Middle Ages Barcelona 
equalled Genoa and Venice in prestige as a trading city. 
Through her the kings of Aragon carried their conquests to 
Sicily and Naples, and even as far as Greece, in each 
country implanting the Catalan language and methods of 
government. 

After the union with Castile in 1479 the orientation of 
Catalonia, which until then had been towards the Mediter- 
ranean, gradually turned inwards to the central plateau. 
She was never, however, completely absorbed. In 1640— 
the year when Portugal re-established her independence— 
she invoked the help of France and revolted. In the War 
of the Spanish Succession she took the Austrian side against 
France and the rest of Spain. It was only after the War 
of Independence, when she made common cause with the 
whole Peninsula against Napoleon, that Catalonia became 
politically Spanish. 

Since then she has been a constant thorn in the side of 
the central government. Parties seeking to overthrow the 
existing regime have made Catalonia their stepping-stone. 
Industrial discontents have been fostered there to spread 
over the whole country. It is this confusion of issues which 
has aggravated the dislike of the average Castilian for the 
Catalan. With a simple desire on the part of a province to 
protect its individuality he could perhaps sympathise. He 
could be brought to see that different conditions are called 
for in a region which, being chiefly industrial, is distinct 
from the rest of Spain. He could accept, and even admire, 
a character which, with its French love of thrift, its tenacity, 
and its application to detail, is directly the contrary to his 
own. But he believes that catalanismo is often only a mask 
put on by political adventurers, and that the plea for limited 
autonomy conceals an attempt at the social and political 
disruption of Spain. 

The Catalan, on the other hand, is aggrieved at the little 
response which has been made to his demands. For the 
twenty-five years preceding the Dictatorship his problem 
was recognised to be the most serious and complex in 
Spanish politics. He sent to Madrid men of rare administra- 
tive ability, and the issues that they raised infused new 
vitality into Parliament, which was growing accustomed to 
a rather sterile alternation in power of Liberals and Con- 
servatives. But in spite of the urgency of the question, 
nothing effective was done. Politicians temporised, and 
while they did so the troubles in Catalonia increased. 

Admittedly these were chiefly industrial, but in a region 
other than Catalonia, and without the connivance of the 
extreme separatists, they could never have prospered as 
they did. Strikes were not the exception but the rule. The 
partisans of anarchy and syndicalism assassinated employers, 
agents of authority, and fellow-workers who refused to obey 
the Unions. Severe reprisals and the proclamation of 
martial law had no effect. The whole province, and 
especially its capital, was plunged into a state of lawlessness. 
This, according to General Martinez Anido, was the state of 
affairs in Barcelona at the end of 1919: 


When I was appointed Civil Governor, 800 attempts at murder 
had been committed, 500 resulting in the death of the victim. . . . 
Determined to cure the evil even at the cost of my life—on which 
seven attempts were made, the last of them costing several victims— 
my first task was to restore confidence in a population completely 
dominated by terror, to such a point that by six in the evening the 
streets were practically deserted, the hotels and cafés had done no 
business for four months, the factories and workshops were closed, 
and when people left their homes to go to work they took leave of 
their relations as though they were setting out to the war. 


After a temporary improvement, much the same condi- 
tions had returned when General Primo de Rivera became 
Military Governor in 1922. It was this, he says, following on 
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his experiences in similar posts in Valencia and Madrid, 
which finally decided him to make his coup d’état. In 
articles written for the Nacidén of Buenos Aires a few weeks 
before his death, he notes the pitch to which industrial 
hatred had risen when he assumed command. But what 
inspired his greatest misgivings was the separatist move- 
ment, ‘* which under the name of partial autonomy, com- 
plete autonomy, Catalan solidarity, and other disguises,”’ 
was rapidly infecting other provinces and threatening the 
unity of Spain. It manifested itself, ‘‘ first in the persecu- 
tion of the noble language of Cervantes, and secondly in 
a desire for political autonomy.”’ 

Holding these views, it was natural that the Dictator, 
once in power, should pursue a strong centralising policy. 
He restored public security in Catalonia. But more than 
this, he tried to stamp out by force the regionalistic spirit. 
He broke up the society of the Mancomunidad, proscribed 
the Catalan flag together with all forms of propaganda and 
discussion, and did his utmost to reduce the status of the 
Catalan language by banning it from schools and from 
administrative business. Such measures coming from an 
avowed opponent of regionalism would naturally create 
resentment, but it now appears that the Catalans have an 
even stronger cause of grievance. 

Before the coup d’état General Primo de Rivera made 
small secret of his plans in Barcelona. He is said to have 
held out hopes of a considerable measure of self-government. 
He declared his love for Catalonia and his desire to protect 
its language. On the eve of his coup d’état he is credited 
with this statement : ** We will make a new administrative, 
governmental, judicial, and possibly even military division 
of Spain, tending to make each region vigorous and self- 
sufficing.”” When, after the pronunciamento, Sefor Puig 
y Cadalfach presented him with a statement of the aspira- 
tions of Catalonia, the Dictator read it through with 
enthusiasm and exclaimed : “‘ This will be the programme 
which I shall lay before the King.”’ 

A wildly-excited crowd bade farewell to the General in 
the station at Barcelona and in some quarters in Madrid 
the coup d’état was at first looked on as a new movement 
of revolt on the part of the Catalans. In the light of after 
events, these facts are illuminating. 

The Dictator, having stifled all freedom of expression, 
was inclined to believe that the Catalan movement, because 
it was dumb, was ceasing to exist. He declared in all 
sincerity that in twenty-five years it would have died of its 
own accord. To-day, freed somewhat from its connection 
with industrial unrest, it has more vitality than ever. The 
chief point at issue, as will already have been gathered, 
is the language question. The Catalan speaks two tongues— 
the Castilian, which he uses in his dealings with the outside 
world, and his own, which is his exclusive means of familiar 
intercourse. It is a variant of Provencal and has nearly as 
much in common with Italian and French as with Castilian. 
Though it has a somewhat cramped vocabulary, it is neither 
a dialect nor an etymological curiosity, but a living language 
possessing an extensive modern literature. 

The Catalan builds upon it as the bedrock of his racial 
personality. His bitterest battles are waged round its use 
in school, church and government office. In his zeal he 
often goes too far, and turning from defence to attack, 
threatens to drive out the obviously necessary Castilian. 
This is the recommendation of a prominent Catalan 
intellectual, Casas Carbé : 


Let us amplify and enrich our language by assimilating elements 
from the ancient tongue, and where possible from the contemporary 
sister tongues—Provengal, French, Italian, Portuguese; from all 
these, except Castilian, because it is precisely here that Catalan has 
to make an effort of disassimilation. 

On what grounds it is difficult to see, except on those of 


racial fanaticism. Another example of the same spirit, not 


this time connected with the language problem, is taken 
from the columns of a Catalan newspaper : 


The International Exhibition, the work of Barcelona, brought 
into being by the hands of Catalans, has served to give Spain, at the 
expense of Catalonia, a prestige in the eyes of other nations which 
she does not possess. 


These are the extremists. The bulk of Catalan opinion, 
when not smarting under the lash of injustice, is more 
reasonable. It is realised—as Seftor Francisco Cambé has 
pointed out in his last book, significantly entitled ‘* Towards 
Conciliation,’? Por la Concordia—that an independent state 
of Catalonia could not survive among her more powerful 
neighbours, that economically she has need of the rest of 
the Peninsula, and that with her limited territory and the 
impossibility of expansion, she could never be a nation in 
anything but name. 

What, then, do the Catalans want? While not asking for 
nominal political independence, they want a large measure 
of self-government. They want control of their schools and 
municipal councils, of the fiscal and judicial system and the 
policing of the province. They want liberty to use their 
language when and where they choose, and on the senti- 
mental score they cling to the costumes, dances and songs 
which distinguish them from other regions. 

There are signs that broad-minded Castilians do not 
oppose these demands, and are seeking a formula which will 
satisfy them without impairing the unity of Spain. The 
meeting of Castilian and Catalan intellectuals in Barcelona 
last spring, and the visit of King Alfonso, were part of the 
movement towards conciliation. No less significant is the 
respect with which Sefor Cambé is now treated in Madrid. 
One of the early acts of the present Government was to 
remove the bar on the Catalan flag and the restrictions on 
the use of the Catalan language, while regionalistic propa- 
ganda, within limits, is again tolerated. The partisans of 
separatism, though far from satisfied, have observed that 
General Berenguer is treating them on an equal footing with 
other parts of Spain, a policy which, contrasted with the 
measures taken against them in the past, is almost 
equivalent to courting their favour. 

They are content to wait for the elections, which appear 
almost certain to be held in the spring. If their representa- 
tives in the new Cortes can secure for them most of the con- 
cessions which they demand, all will be well. But if not, 
there is likely to be a revival of very serious trouble in 
Catalonia—all the more serious because the Catalans will 
consider that they have been deceived by false promises. 
Whoever are the new rulers of Spain, they will have to seek 
an honest solution to this problem, and prove their good-will 
by dealing with it as one of the first on their list. 

G. B. 


THE RACKETS OF NEW YORK 


LONG-CONTINUED custom, or conspiracy, of the 
A American press and the comic stage has established 
the belief that Chicago is the unchallenged metro- 

polis of crime, the worst of all great cities, possessing in 
its bootleg gangs, its hijackers and racketeers, three 
special kinds of banditry unknown on anything like the same 
scale in other cities or regions of America. This belief, in 
which Chicago itself appeared to acquiesce, pleasantly or 
with indifference, has been destroyed by the recent exposures 
in New York and the general admission that all the larger 
American cities are groaning under the outrageous oppres- 
sions of gang rule, while there is evidence enough that 
during the past few years the racketeer has been extending 
his conquests over the smaller cities throughout the country. 
The critics of American democracy have always contended 
that, glaring as are the defects and misdeeds of municipal 
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and State administration, the outstanding evil of the United 
States has been, and is, the ** invisible government ”’ of 
political bosses and financial rings. This has been so since the 
first half-century of the Republic’s history. But the 
dominance of the blackmailing racketeer, at present the 
worst menace of American urban society, would seem to 
be a relatively new form of terror. The whole country has 
lately been awakened to it and, as always, appeals for help 
are being sent up to the White House in shoals. In acknow- 
ledging them Mr. Hoover finds himself obliged to point out 
that the Washington Government is limited in its powers. 
He will mobilise the resources of the Federal departments 
against the blackmailing racketeeers, but the American 
people must work out their own deliverance. 

It happens that since last summer New York has provided 
the most sensational news of the racketeer evil. A series 
of municipal scandals, the worst for some years and con- 
nected with the character and conduct of magistrates and 
judges appointed at the dictation of Tammany Hall, were 
followed by the resignation of the District Attorney—or, 
as we should say, Public Prosecutor—who became the 
Republican candidate for the governorship of New York 
State. He ran his campaign almost entirely on the 
corruption of the Democratic regime in New York City; 
but as it happened the electorate was voting under the cloud 
of business depression. It would not allow itself to be 
deflected, and the Democratic Governor, Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt, was more than safe; he was, indeed, given a 
triumphant victory. In the meantime a new District 
Attorney had been appointed, and this official, Mr. Thomas 
Crain, immediately signalised himself by declaring war on 
the gangs and racketeers and calling upon a representative 
body of New York citizens to lend him their aid in the good 
work. The racketeers, he declared, were everywhere in the 
city. They had their hands in everything, ‘‘ from the cradle 
to the grave—from babies’ milk to funeral coaches.’’ One 
estimate places the number of rackets now being worked in 
New York at about 230—which means that there is virtually 
no trade or occupation which has not been brought within 
the scope of this abominable species of blackmail. Its 
technique is of an amazing simplicity and barbarity. A 
class of dealers, of stores or workshops, is marked off by one 
of the gangs, whose gunmen call upon the prospective 
victims. These are offered protection from local competi- 
tion, or in the case of a regulated trade from the interference 
of inspectors. Prices are fixed, and tribute is demanded. 
If it is refused, the racketeers set about their peculiar process 
of coercion. The unwilling shopkeeper or craftsman suffers 
personal assault, his stock or machinery is destroyed, his 
premises bombed or set on fire. He must either surrender or 
disappear. It is useless for him to call in the police; the 
assumption is that they are in league with the racketeers. 
He dare not complain to the higher authorities; his life 
would be in danger. Hence he submits and pays; the tribute 
is levied, and all prices are raised to the public. The entire 
milk supply of Greater New York is believed to have been 
brought within the orbit of the racketeers. The laundries 
have long been at their mercy. Such businesses as those of 
the dyers and cleaners or the repairing and pressing tailors 
are a very easy prey. They are in the hands for the most 
part of immigrants from Central and Southern Europe, or 
of Jews—the predestined prey of the exploiter. The under- 
takers, who as ‘* morticians ’’ play an important part in the 
pageantry of American city life, must pay up in order that 
their coaches may be left alone, and their ‘ funeral 
parlours *? be safe from desecration. The musicians—a 
sadly diminished tribe, driven into destitution by the 
machinery of the sound film-—must spare a dollar a night in 
order to escape the bludgeons of ruffians lying in wait. 


Pugilism, dog racing, and the new miniature golf make a 
very rich province. The food markets are a regular field 
for the racketeer, whose ingenuity in destruction is not 
unduly strained when he is dealing with perishable goods. 
The workman is as helpless as the owner of a small business. 
There is, moreover, unlimited loot for the racketeer in the 
building trades. The man at work on the roof of a sky- 
scraper or wielding a pneumatic drill below is probably 
paying a dollar a day for the privilege of remaining in his 
job. Nor does anyone in New York pretend that the greater 
public or private enterprises of the city are out- 
side the realm of the racketeer. Contracts and corruption 
notoriously go together, and if the truth could be told about 
the docks and riverside services of New York we should 
doubtless have a story that would stagger humanity. 

The District Attorney of New York, needless to say, has 
public opinion with him, and he is piling up an immense 
amount of material for his campaign, while in Washington 
all the Government departments concerned are described as 
being deluged with evidence and appeals. But it is not easy 
to see how such activity as this can lead to a movement of 
general reform or even to the effective breaking up of the 
rackets in New York or any other great city. For the terror 
is monstrously real and extraordinarily widespread, and the 
victims who furnish the evidence are compelled to do it 
under cover. The Public Prosecutor is so far successful in 
that he has induced a certain number of racketeers to appear 
and divulge some of their secrets, but he can hardly hope for 
many captures of that kind—the risks are too great. Nor 
can he expect the plundered citizens to come forward openly, 
unless there should be sufficient force of public indignation 
to make people believe that the balance of power has been 
altered and that the New York authorities are at last able to 
protect both life and property. They certainly cannot hold 
that belief in the presence of the revelations of the past 
half-year, which have resulted, among other things, in the 
farcical disappearance of one judge, the sentence upon 
another of six years’ imprisonment, and the indictment of a 
magistrate on the charge of buying his office from a 
Tammany official at the price of $10,000. Scandals such 
as these are being treated in some quarters as the special 
responsibility of the present Tammany Mayor, Mr. James 
Walker; but, as the more critical American papers justly 
argue, they are inseparable from a system which makes the 
local courts the playground of ward politicians and fills the 
county bench, and even the higher benches, with judges of 
the poorest character and no knowledge of law. 

Between New York and Chicago, in this matter of gang 
rule and racketeering, the only difference worth noting is 
this : that New York could not under any conditions be the 
scene of machine-gun battles between the rival gangs. A 
generalissimo of the underworld such as Scarface Al Capone 
is a product of Chicago, which for geographical and other 
reasons is the one city in North America capable of being 
made a theatre of gang warfare. It is possible that a Jack 
Diamond may be comparable in some respects to a Scarface, 
but at present we have no statistics which would 
enable us to draw the parallel. One official estimate 
of Al Capone’s operations is that they bring in a total 
annual revenue of $105 millions—roughly 60 per cent. 
coming from liquor while the remainder represents the yield 
from racketeering in vice and gambling, sport and trade. 
The subject, we may say, is now open for discussion. For 
many months to come the press will teem with revelations, 
and there will be unlimited debate upon possible methods of 
eradicating the evil. President Hoover says the Federal 
Government cannot undertake the whole task, and he is 
manifestly right. The principal portion of the work must 
fall upon the State governments and the cities. Three 
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months ago the American Legion offered to begin by raising 
a veterans’ volunteer force for wiping out the gangs. The 
offer certainly carried a measure of temptation, for the 
traditional American expedient is always the violent restora- 
tion of order by Vigilantes or Ku-Klux-Klan. One thing is 
indisputable. The police and the courts cannot do it, no 
matter how powerful the tide of public anger and resolution. 
The American cities may be driven to tackle the forces of 
disorder by means of a special citizen constabulary. 


THE IDOL 


T is time to protest against the abominable treatment of 
I film-stars in England. A man belonging to almost any 
other profession or trade can land on these shores, 
confident that he will be neither pestered nor persecuted by 
the most unruly elements in the population. The greatest 
living poet could walk down Regent Street without any 
danger of mobbing, since few of the passers-by would even 
have heard of him. It is said that Einstein has one of the 
greatest minds, not only in the world, but in the history of 
the world ; but he did not suffer on that account when he was 
last in London, and not once was he forced to fly by devious 
ways from places of entertainment in order to escape the 
fury of the mob. American multi-millionaires pass in and 
out of the big hotels, unmolested. Clergymen, sportsmen, 
soldiers and discoverers of cures for hitherto fatal diseases 
are as safe in London as in their own homes. Even actors 
and actresses are not hunted from pillar to post, and, so 
long as they do not perform in public, musicians are left in 
peace. As for painters, no painter, good or bad, has ever 
been the victim of the frenzy of the mob in the streets of 
an English city. It is the film-stars alone who are harried 
from the moment they step out of the train at the London 
terminus. From that moment their steps are dogged by the 
sort of crowd that has stoned the prophets throughout the 
ages and that has rioted in every capital in Europe. They 
cannot leave their motor-car without being assaulted. If 
it were not for the police, they would be torn to pieces. 
Many protests have been made in recent years against the 
practice of ragging by undergraduates, but to me ragging 
seems a comparatively innocent indulgence compared with 
the brutal behaviour of the crowd to film-stars. 

One wonders what impression of England M. Maurice 
Chevalier will take away with him after his recent ex- 
periences. A modest man, obviously doing his utmost to 
avoid publicity, he came to London in order to do a very 
important piece of work, for which he was to be paid £4,000 
a week. It must have been clear to the meanest intellect 
that, if he was to do his work well—it was the performance 
of a difficult turn in a theatre—he must be permitted to 
enjoy absolute peace and quiet. A clergyman could not 
preach his best sermon with a mob howling ravenously 
outside his study window. A surgeon, about to perform a 
critical operation, would perform it no more skilfully if 
having been chased down the street by a flock of mad 
women. Yet this, more or less, is what has happened to 
M. Chevalier. On Tuesday night, for example, there was 
what the newspapers describe as a battle in the streets, from 
which he seems to have been lucky to escape with his life. 
** Several hundred girls and women,”’ we are told, ‘* shriek- 
ing hysterically, made a concerted rush and completely 
engulfed their idol, and with him the six policemen 
forming his escort. Chevalier and his sturdy guards in the 
centre of the seething mass of frenzied women were tossed 
about like corks for fully five minutes, until Chevalier him- 
self and two of the policemen who still clung heroically to 
him were dragged through the entrance, exhausted, by 
theatre attendants who had been summoned to the rescue. 


The two policemen remained doubled up for several 
moments, mopping the perspiration from their faces.” 
Scenes such as this are not likely to encourage other film- 
stars to visit England except under a strict incognito. It is 
no joke to be pushed and shoved about in this fashion as 
though one were a public enemy, and no film-star can be 
expected to go through such an ordeal a second time. 

I am within reason in sympathy with the mob that collects 
to see a great man. I have myself climbed spiked railings 
for a peep at a Prime Minister. I have endured tramplings 
for a look at a member of the Royal Family. I have risked 
suffocation for the pleasure of seeing the face of a famous 
preacher, and even to-day, if I were told that I could see 
a Lord Mayor by looking through a window, I should get 
up and look through the window. Such curiosity is almost 
universal. Our life is a fiction in which it gives us pleasure 
to know as many of the leading characters as possible, if only 
by sight. To go out to see a famous man is as imaginative 
an act as to read a novel. What I could never understand, 
however, is the desire to get close to the famous man and 
grip him—the desire that so often leads tothe concerted rush. 
Always in an adoring crowd there are men and women 
who, not content to feast their eyes on their idol, must 
thump him on the back, wring his exhausted hand, and drag 
and shove him about till he rattles. For myself, I always 
like to stay on the outskirts of the crowd. I have no longing 
to rush up to a famous actress who does not know me and 
kiss her in the presence of a shrieking mob. I can see a 
statesman without plunging towards him and stretching 
out my hand to him with a “ Lay it there, Ramsay ”! I 
always feel that on such occasions it is for the actress or 
the statesman to make the first advance. I should be highly 
gratified if, on seeing me at the back of a crowd, the Presi- 
dent of the United States called out, *‘ Glad to see you, 
Mr. Y,’’ and beckoned to me to approach and consulted 
me about disarmament in the presence of the multitude; 
but even then I should be more miserable than gratified, 
since it is really pleasanter to look than to be looked at 
any day. At the same time, I hold that it is better to 
be rushed at by a great man than to rush at him. Things 
have come to a pretty pass when even a cricketer after a 
hard day’s play has to fly for his life to the pavilion in 
order to escape his admirers, and when a footballer cannot 
play a game of genius on a great occasion without being 
in danger of being chaired off the field. There was a time 
when I should have liked to be chaired off the field, but 
to-day I cannot imagine anything more distressing happen- 
ing to me. Take the horses from the carriage and draw 
me through the streets yourselves, if you like; but do not, 
O mob, seize me by my fragile legs and hoist me on to your 
many-headed shoulders. 

The truth is, popularity is all very well if one has to earn 
one’s living, but it can be extremely uncomfortable. The 
authorities now recognise this, and send policemen to pro- 
tect the famous men of the hour from the popularity that 
threatens their security. Film-actors have to be defended 
against their admirers as dictators have to be defended 
against their enemies. I am not sure that every famous man 
ought not to be declared sacrosanct by law with a penalty 
for approaching him without an introduction. A famous 
man ought to be allowed to walk the streets as freely as 
the humblest citizen, and it is ridiculous that a man should 
require police protection merely because he has done his 
fellow-mortals a good turn with his art. After all, Popes, 
Cardinals and Archbishops have always enjoyed this sacro- 
sanctity. The Archbishop of Canterbury is not all but torn 
to pieces by wild churchwomen every time he appears in 
public. The most religious man or woman can see 4 


Cardinal without joining in a concerted rush at him. Kings, 
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too, enjoy the same immunity from the too close attentions 
of the human wolf-pack. No member of the Royal Family 
would dare to appear at Ascot if there were always a chance 
of such a demonstration as has just fallen to the lot of 
M. Chevalier. 

Why popular enthusiasm should express itself so pesti- 
lentially among cinema-goers it is difficult to say. There 
are few audiences less demonstrative than the audiences in 
cinemas. In a cinema you seldom hear such cheering as 
you hear in a theatre, or at a public meeting, or in a foot- 
ball-ground. I attend the cinema in my suburb fairly often, 
and never have I heard a really frenzied cheer at the end of 
the performance. How is it, then, that these undemonstra- 
tive well-behaved people, who can watch the masterpieces 
of their favourite actors and actresses with scarcely a hand- 
clap can suddenly be converted into the most demonstra- 
tive, wildly behaved people on earth? Would I, I wonder, 
who can admire Miss Greta Garbo in a picture in silence, 
suddenly behave like a madman and shriek if she arrived 
at Victoria? I do not think so. There are very few people 
whose arrival in England would make me want to shriek. 
Even if Mr. Harold Lloyd came, I doubt if I should be in 
the crowd at the station to welcome him. This must be 
put down, not to indifference to Mr. Lloyd, but to atrophy 
of the impulse to demonstrate. Once I could do it, but 
I have long since said good-bye to all that. Film-stars 
should rejoice on hearing this : they will have one pesterer 
the fewer when they visit London. 


We Fe 


CO-OPERATION 
N= that an Agricultural Marketing Bill is before 


the country the history of our co-operative 
endeavour becomes well worth reviewing, though 
the review may do little or nothing to make those interested 
in the country’s agricultural future either merry or bright. 
The introduction of agricultural co-operation into these 
islands dates from 1889, when a few practical idealists 
organised the peasantry of the South of Ireland to take 
advantage of the separator and convert their home dairying 
into a factory industry. The success of the industry led to 
the application of the co-operative principle to other branches 
of farming, and the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
was established in 1894. Sir Horace Plunkett, Father of 
Irish Co-operation, proceeded to agitate successfully for a 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland. Perhaps because his organisation belonged to the 
distressful country it failed to attract support on this side 
of St. George’s Channel, but it is clear that from the very 
outset the idea of co-operation among farmers was opposed 
bitterly by the trade; so strong was the representation of the 
opposition in the House of Commons that for years the 
question could not be raised there. Later on, we had an 
English A.O.S. which was destined to receive considerable 
Government subsidies, and to fail, and then, in 1909, the 
Development Commission was established, one of its declared 
purposes being the aiding and developing of agriculture. 
A means to this end was to be the organisation of co-operation, 
At a time when the work of the A.O.S. was being pushed 
with great energy I was farming on a small scale and was 
keenly concerned in all questions relating to the disposal of 
produce. Mr. Nugent Harris, who had been recruited from 
the ranks of the Irish body and combines wide knowledge 
with patience, tact and considerable gifts of expression, was 
one of the hardest working pioneers, and told me of an 
experience that went far to show the difficulties with which 
co-operators had to contend. He visited a country district 
to deliver a speech in favour of co-operation, and accom- 


panied his chairman, a distinguished local landowner, to the 
hall to find that the audience consisted of a reporter from 
the local newspaper. After a while he asked his chairman 
what he should do, and was advised to deliver his speech for 
the reporter’s benefit, and while it was in the making a man 
looked in at the empty hall and went out again. There was 
no further effort on the part of an audience to intrude. After 
the meeting Mr. Nugent Harris was told that the gentleman 
who looked in for a brief moment was the leading local 
dealer. He had been round to the neighbouring farms and 
had told the farmers that if they attended the meeting he 
would send in his accounts. So they stayed away. 

From first to last co-operation among agriculturists has 
been faced by two grave difficulties. The first is indifference 
among the less enlightened farmers, alternating, in many 
cases, with a terrible fear lest their neighbours shall know 
what they are doing and what they are getting for their 
produce. The second difficulty is the opposition of the trade, 
reinforced by the hostility of the large section of the farming 
community that has side-lines to its business, deals in corn 
or cattle, belongs to market rings, or has considerable invest- 
ments in large dairying concerns. It is absurd to overlook 
the fact that many farmers are opposed to co-operation 
chiefly because, quite apart from their acts of husbandry, 
they are making much of their money out of the industry to 
which they belong. The National Farmers’ Union must 
needs hold in its ranks a considerable number of men who have 
a foot in both camps; it is fair to add that there is no reason 
why they should not be members, but I think their presence 
explains why the N.F.U. has always opposed the co-operative 
principle, either actively or passively. Early-Victorian in 
concept and outlook, the Union must needs be ignored by 
statesmen of any party who desire to make agriculture in 
this country progressive, because the best that can be said 
for the N.F.U. is that, in steady opposition to progress, it 
ignores all party distinctions. It will oppose Mr. Walter 
Guinness in East Anglia as cheerfully and about as intelli- 
gently as it will oppose Dr. Addison in the House of Commons. 
The N.F.U. always strives to the full extent of a painfully 
limited capacity to express an honest but erroneous belief 
that the State exists to give farmers what they ask for and 
not to interfere with the methods of those who demand 
assistance. 

The Development Commission subsidised the Agricultural 
Organisation Society without success, and that body, being 
now defunct, some association is needed to rouse farmers to a 
sense of their own needs, because at this present moment, 
while the new Marketing Bill permits a majority to coerce 
a minority, if the numerical relations between the two are as 
three to one, there is no machinery to create a majority or 
to bring home to the agricultural community the need of 
making one. Yet a movement in this direction is indicated, 
because co-operation does provide a common meeting-ground 
for all political parties. Labour advocates it now, but so 
early as 1922, when Mr. Bonar Law appointed his agricultural 
Tribunal of Investigation, the economists who studied the 
question were unanimous in supporting co-operative methods. 
Though the Tribunal had been called by a Conservative 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald received the Report, 
and Mr. Noel Buxton, in February, 1924, in declaring his 
agricultural policy, set up a new office in the Ministry to study 
and promote co-operation, and asked the N.F.U. to undertake 
its organisation. The present year is 1930. It is not too 
much to say that after the Bedford Square mountain has 
been in labour for six years, the resultant mouse is very 
ridiculous indeed. The N.F.U. has been content to study 
co-operation, rather than to further it. Following Mr. 
Buxton’s declaration came the Wembley Convention (July, 
1924), when he welcomed the world delegates, and the Prime 
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Minister of Saskatchewan moved a resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, declaring that agricultural prosperity 
depends upon : 


(1) The application of scientific knowledge under the guidance of 
the State to the farming industry. 

(2) The voluntary organisation of farmers for business purposes 
on co-operative lines. 

(8) A reconstruction of social life in the country, with a view to 
removing the disparity between the respective attractions of town 
and country. 

The next step in co-operative history belongs to 1926, 
when the Ministry of Agriculture issued the White Paper, 
entitled “ Agricultural Policy.” Lord Irwin had gone to 
India, and Mr. Walter Guinness had emerged smiling from 
Ipswich, and the N.F.U. was fulminating ineffectively, 
being quite unable to fulminate in any other fashion. It 
was announced that the Conservative Government would 
assist farmers to organise themselves on an economic basis, 
and would consider sympathetically applications for assis- 
tance to sound schemes of co-operative organisation. The 
Merchandise Marks Bill was an outcome of the White Paper, 
but co-operation remained afar off, and to-day it will be 
met with bitter opposition because it is re-established in 
the Bill brought forward by a Labour Government, and you 
will not find supporters of this Party in Bedford Square, 
though this can hardly be mutter for regret to the 
discriminating. 

It would look as though the necessities of the situation 
are, first, a short sharp campaign of instruction; secondly, 
a measure of supervision and advice leading to a steady 
flow of information from some bureau charged with supply. 
Such a bureau exists in the Horace Plunkett Foundation. 

It must be taken for granted that all the forces now 
thriving on the absence of co-operation will, jointly or 
severally, fight the new movement with the ample resources 
at their command, and they have much munition. Many 
ro-operative societies in this country have failed through 
bad handling, often because the manager has been chosen 
with an eye to economy and the position has seldom been 
made sufficiently attractive to attract the keen business 
man. Those managers who have gone in on specially low 
terms have generally done so in order to acquaint themselves 
with conditions of trading in the locality, and having 
mastered those conditions have set up in business for 
themselves to the destruction of the society that appointed 
them. Other managers, able and willing, have been 
handicapped by the unending interference of their members, 
who are always ready to tell them that they are paid 
‘ervants and must do what they are told. This way 
confusion lies. Some societies have been — deliberately 
conspired against and brought to their ruin, private enterprise 
having cheerfully sacrificed its profits for the time being, in 
order to clear the road of a dangerous interloper. For the 
successful management of an unaided co-operative society 
a highly talented business man is required, and as a rule 
there is nothing in the salaries offered to persuade such a man 
to give up undertakings in which he is safe to make far more 
money. The disloyalty of minorities to their society is, 
for the moment, overcome by the provisions of the Bill 
before the House, so that this factor, potent in the destruction 
of co-operative endeavour, may be ruled out. 

At present we have certain facts to dwell upon in pursuit 
of clear judgment. The first is that co-operation in Ireland, 
under skilled management, has proved as transforming in 
its effect as it was in Denmark; secondly, all the best 
opinion in this country favours co-operation as a means to 
a national end. Thirdly, all political parties, at one time 
or another, have endorsed the policy, so that no one is in 
a position to-day to criticise it on principle, presuming 
always that political parties consider principles as opposed 


to expediency. Co-operation will not solve our problems 
in their entirety; nothing save some control of distribution 
and profits can do this. But without a truly united effort 
there is but the scantiest prospect that any agricultural 
policy will succeed. Co-operation has made the middleman; 
it may still save his victims. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE PROBLEM OF EAST AFRICA 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In reply to your comments on my letter to you dated 
November 17th I would like to say that the white settlers in 
Kenya are not at the present time asking for political 
domination, but are asking that all further political advance- 
ment on their part should not be withheld until such time as 
the African can take an active part in the councils of the 
country. 

The Hilton Young Report says: 

While these responsibilities of trusteeship must for some consider- 
able time rest mainly on the agency of the Imperial Government, 
they desire to associate more closely in this high and honourable task 
those who, as colonists or residents, have identified their interests 
with the prosperity of the country. 


Further, while commenting on this Report in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Amery said: 

All that is laid down in this White Paper and all that constitutes 
any modification of the White Paper of 1923 is that we here explicitly 
reject the idea of white and black dyarchy and affirm that progress 
towards self-government on the part of the white community does 
mean, must mean, and ought to mean, association with the 
Government in the sense of trusteeship to the weaker and more 
numerous part of the population. 


This pledge is completely thrown over by the White Papers 
published last June, in which no reference is even made to 
the 1927 White Paper. The colonists are asking that their 
progress towards self-government as defined above by 
Mr. Amery shall not be blocked or side-tracked. 

We wish the present Secretary of State for the Colonies 
could have agreed with his predecessor in 1924 (Mr. J. H. 
Thomas), who said: ‘‘ I consider the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has no alternative but to continue the pledges, 
expressed or implied, which have been given in the past.” 

Fisher’s Hill, Yours, etc., 

Woking. ELEANOR COLE. 
November 25th. 


[The Hilton Young Report (page 90) contains the follow- 
ing passage: 

No serious body of opinion in Kenya, so far as we are aware, has 
expressed the view that the time is now ripe for the grant of 
responsible government. But that this is the goal of political 
evolution is implied in the memorandum submitted to us by the 
European-elected members and the Convention of Associations in 
Kenya. It was urged on us that .. . ‘“ the time has come for the 
grant to the Colony of a new constitution providing for a European 
unofficial majority of members.” . . . It is agreed on all hands that 
for a long time to come the nations will not be fitted in any consider- 
able numbers to exercise the franchise. Hence the electorate to 
which ultimate authority would be transferred would be predomi- 
nantly, if not exclusively, European. . . . A solution on these lines 
in Kenya would not mean, as in homogeneous communities, simply 
the management by a community of its own affairs, but would also 
mean the political control by a small white community of the lives 
and interests of two-and-a-half million natives. 


That was what the white settlers wanted when the Com- 
mission was in Africa, and what they still want. The 
‘further political advancement ”’ which our corresponden; 
says they are now asking for evidently means a step towards 
political domination.—Ep., N.S.] 


ROGER CASEMENT 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have not yet seen Mr. Denis Gwynn’s book on The 
Life and Death of Roger Casement, but perhaps you will 
permit a comment on Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s review of it in 
your issue of November 22nd. ' 

While admiring Mr. Nevinson’s loyalty to his friendship 
with Roger Casement, I can but marvel at his lack of under- 
standing of his friend. 

Mr. Nevinson says that Casement was “‘ obsessed with the 
ideal of fighting for Ireland’s freedom,”’ and was ‘“‘ blinded 
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to realities by a passion for his country, and a quixotic ideal 
of patriotism.’’ We call things by different names over here. 
Then he refers to Casement’s ‘‘ misguided and_ hopeless 
scheme,’’ and concludes that his ‘‘ mind was then losing its 
power of judgment and will.”’ ; 

Surely a man who opposed Great Britain in the war is not 
necessarily obsessed by quixotic ideals, is not therefore in a 
state of mental debility. One expects this sort of thing from 
the cheap press, but not from Mr. Nevinson writing of his 
dead friend. 

At the beginning of the European War two men started 
out on similar missions. Both sought independence for their 
country, both appealed to the enemies of the Power that held 
their country against its will, both risked everything, and 
one at least was bound to lose. 

Professor Thomas G. Masaryk was received by Ministers of 
the Crown in England, and applauded by the English press. 
Roger Casement was received in Germany. Both made agree- 
ments stipulating for the freedom of their country. Masaryk 
organised Czech troops who fought on the Allied side in 
Russia, France and Italy. Casement organised the Irish 
Brigade in Germany. Attempts were made to murder 
Masaryk and to kidnap Casement. Masaryk appealed to the 
victors, Casement to the vanquished, and neither had any 
choice. 

Masaryk is President of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
the father of his country, and perhaps the most honoured 
name among living men in Europe. Casement was hanged 
and lies in a prison yard. 

The issue of a battle might have reversed their fates. The 
most chivalrous soul of our time was unfortunate and paid 
the price that the unfortunate pay. 

Could not Mr. Nevinson leave it at that? There is nothing 
to explain away, to excuse, to apologise for.—Yours, etc., 


Rathfarnham, ButMer Hosson. 
Co. Dublin. 


November 28th. 


QUEEN ANNE IS NOT DEAD 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—It may be true, as the President of the Society of 
Miniaturists would seem to suggest, that there are few 
buildings in this country to which a sensitive person would 
proudly take along a stranger to look upon. 

But that is because of its lack of modern architecture, not 
the reverse. I do not doubt that the Anglo-American Oil 
Company: have turned the Queen Anne building into an 
efficient modern office; I would even agree with a proposal 
to preserve all such examples of old English architecture in 
similar fashion. 

The trouble with. the Merrie England brigade, however, is 
that they appear to imagine that architecture died with 
Queen Anne. Thus we have the face of England scarred with 
fake ‘‘ Tudor ”’ villas, and Scotland’s banks and offices as far 
north as Lerwick and Aberdeen running wildly into silly 
imitations of Norman turrets. Somebody has even solemnly 
set up an Elizabethan petrol pump. 

That nonsense must cease. Let us preserve what is worth 
preserving; but let our new buildings express the simple and 
efficient mood of their twentieth century.—Yours, etc., 

The Faculty of Arts, G. P. CatcHrote. 

190-195 Piccadilly, W.1. 
November 29th. 





To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—While it is gratifying to all concerned to read the 
approval expressed in your columns of our efforts on behalf 
of the Anglo-American Oil Company to preserve No. 25, the 
corner house of Queen Anne’s Gate, that delightful relic of 
Queen Anne London, the fact remains that many similar 
eighteenth-century buildings, valuably representative of the 

est standards of our traditional architecture, are still being 
regarded as derelict and demolished to the grievous loss of 
the community. 

It is not generally realised that eighteenth-century houses 
possess many advantages essentially modern in character. 
Their simplicity of external treatment is fully in accordance 
with present ideas, and the ample window space makes them 
eminently light and habitable when adapted to the current 
requirements.—Yours, etc., 

7 John Street, 


H. H. Wicetes 
Bedford Row, W.C.1. IGGLESWORTH, 


1 F.R.I.B.A. 
November 29th. A. G. R. Mackenzie, 
F.R.I.B.A. 


THE OPERA SUBSIDY 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I wonder whether you could make clear to me a 
paragraph in your issue of the 29th ultimo? It is in reference 
to the grant in connection with Opera. You say that “ few 
of the newspapers have made clear to their readers that the 
money does not come from the taxpayers, but is taken out 
of the percentage which the Treasury receives from the 
B.B.C. licences issued through the Post Office,” and then, a 
little later, you say: ‘‘ Since the licence holders pay their 
annual 10s. for the entertainment they receive it would be 
just if the whole of this revenue went to the B.B.C. and not 
merely a part of it.” 

It seems to me as if the money does really come from the 
taxpayers, because it means that income which would other- 
wise be utilised in reduction of taxation is diverted before it 
comes into the Treasury at all. The question of whether the 
whole of the money which is collected from the public for 
broadcasting subscriptions should go to the B.B.C. or whether 
the Government should—as it does at present—take a_part of 
it is quite another matter. It is akin to the question, for 
example, as to whether the whole of the motor licences 
receipts should be applied for the benefit of roads or whether 
—as is, in fact, the case—some part of it is used for the 
benefit of the general taxpayer. Similarly in regard to the 
surplus on the Post Office working account. Some contend 
that the whole of this should go to reduce the charge for 
postal services instead of a part of it being applied in relief 
of general taxation. 

Expressed in plain English, is not it right to say that in 
regard to this matter of the Opera, £17,500 per annum which 
would otherwise be available in relief of general taxation is 
given to the B.B.C. to assist it in broadcasting operatic 
performances? And you refer, later on in the same para- 
graph, to the expression used by the Times, namely, ‘‘ Taxa- 
tion for Opera,’ being pure misrepresentation. Is it not a 
fact, however, that if this appropriation of £17,500 had not 
been made, there would have been £17,500 available for relief 
of taxation? 

Perhaps there is something about this matter which I do 
not understand, but it seems to me that whether income 
which would otherwise go to the Treasury is intercepted at 
the source, or whether such income, after being received by 
the Treasury before interception, is applied in a particular 
way, makes no difference. In either case the general tax- 
payer suffers.—Yours, etc., 

Rowney Bury, 

Harlow, Essex. 
December Ist. 

[Our correspondent is, of course, right in arguing that the 
loss to the general taxpayer of a relief of taxation comes to 
the same thing as the imposition of a new tax—from a finan- 
cial point of view. But it does not follow that it amounts to 
the same thing from the point of view of justice. The facts 
that a particular body of persons—namely, the B.B.C. licence 
holders—contribute a large sum to the Exchequer, and that 
the proposal is to return a portion of this to the B.B.C. for 
the improvement of its service, are surely pertinent. And to 
ignore them and to talk of ‘taxation for Opera” 
(though it may be logically correct), in presenting the case 
to readers who do not realise the situation, seems to us a 
form of misrepresentation.—Ep., N.S.] 


A. E. Cutrortu. 


MR. SINCLAIR LEWIS 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Surely Mr. Hackett takes a somewhat parochial 
view if he considers that an entertaining attack on local 
phenomena constitutes a claim to greatness. Even supposing 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis to be a great satirist, the Nobel Prize is 
not an award to satire. Mr. Hackett is very rightly annoyed 
by the view that American should be regarded as an English 
language. The semi-European James tradition has become 
an obsolete plaything. But is Mr. Lewis the apostle or the 
satirist that Mr. Hackett suggests? Compare his Kodak 
shots with the icy vision of that greatest of living American 
geniuses (almost unknown in Europe), Mr. Ring Lardner. 
In style and in perception Mr. Lewis is so much a part of the 
world he describes that unconsciously he is always 
** boosting ”’ what he attacks. He is the commercial traveller 
selling foibles—for a change. Wanting to be a critic, he 
cannot help being a confederate. 

In common with most great creative artists, Mr. Lardner 
employs no comments and needs no inverted commas. His 
characters do not “sit” for him. He pulls a curtain, he 


draws a blind, and we see life as it is lived when we are not 
watching. 
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The effect is far more devastating than any of the antics 
of Mr. Lewis’s brilliantly-lit character parts. The attack is 
never made—it is never needed, as the citadel falls to the 
first whisper. 

Mr. Hackett—somewhat unkindly—calls the Stockholm 
Academy ‘‘ knowing,’’ thereby stamping their device as a 
winking acceptance of the obvious.—Yours, etc., 

45 Quai Bourbon IV. EizaBETH BIBESCO. 

November 30th. 


MR. ELIOT’S POETRY 


To the Editor of THE New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Brian Howard’s article, or hymn of adoration, 
under the above heading, in your issue of November 8th, is a 
curious instance of that lack of a sense of proportion which 
seems to beset so many of Mr. Eliot’s admirers. Mr. Howard 
maintains that, “‘ with small exaggeration,”’ English poetry 
of the first half of the twentieth century began with the 
publication of The Waste Land in 1920. Now in that year 
the following writers were alive and in the full exercise of 
their powers: Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, A. E. Housman, 
‘A. E.,’”’? Laurence Binyon, Walter de la Mare, Thomas 
Hardy. I suppose it would be unreasonable to expect so 
fervent a devotee of the new “ flamelessness ” to have any 
sympathy with these poets: their work has music, light, 
colour, warmth—all of which are anathema to Mr. Eliot’s 
disciples, who appear to ask nothing more of poetry than 
inquiries into the “‘ nature of reality,’’ inquiries which are 
not of their nature poetical at all, but philosophical. The 
Waste Land is no doubt an interesting technical experiment, 
but to claim it as the foundation-stone of modern poetry is 
to show oneself unacquainted with either poetry or truth. 

Holland Cottage, Yours, etc., 

St. Ann’s Hill, Chertsey. Eric BatreRHAM. 
November 28th. 





To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I have read your reviewer’s answer to my letter 
about W. H. Davies’s Jewels of Song with varied feelings. 
And as you can’t look a gift horse in the mouth and eat 
your mince-pie and have it, I’ll walk into the web of the 
T. S. Eliot contributions. The apparent haze of that mixed 
remark is due to some dust disturbance wafted from The 
Waste Land—though I might clear away half of it by notes 
on a phrase occurring in a certain Elizabethan drama and 
an item in Mr. Jubblekin Jehosophat’s book, The Origins of 
Christmas Customs. I have been waiting for some further 
enlightenment from Messrs. Benjamin Brooks and Brian 
Howard on the obscurities of T. S. Eliot; and as it isn’t 
forthcoming would make so bold as to tell Mr. Benjamin 
Brooks that at the most it is only partially true that ‘‘ each 
poem ”’ by T. S. Eliot “‘ presents a new problem—and a new 
method,’’ and suggest that no earthly or unearthly purpose 
is served by beginning a poem: 

If the lost word is lost, if the spent word is spent, 
If the unheard, unspoken 

Word is unspoken, unheard ; 

Still is the unspoken word, the Word unheard, 
The Word without a word, the Word within 
The world and for the world; .. . 


It isn’t even quite original in style and form, because some 
time before T. S. Eliot published Ash Wednesday another 
poet, Robert Graves, published Poems: 1929 (Seizin Press) 
containing several passages of this calibre: 

Not black because white 
Because black because white ; 
Not white because black, 
Because white because black, 
Guessing black or white. 

Leaving that, however, for the owls, nightingales and 
mocking-birds to clear up, I’ll beg leave to differ further 
from Mr. Benjamin Brooks where he tells us that it was “‘ not 
until the later of the Georgian anthologies that the false 
pastoralism of Drinkwater, Squire and Company really came 
to predominate.’’ For Drinkwater was very manifest in the 
first and second of the Georgian anthologies, so that it is 
hardly likely that it was Drinkwater who did the damage. 
Nor was J. C. Squire’s poetry (which made its first selected 
appearance in the third ‘‘ Georgian’ anthology) ever 
remarkable for its pastoralism, false or otherwise, but rather 
for its moon magic, with the result that a new landscape, an 
unsunned, uncoloured landscape sprang into being—which 
only in the poetry of Squire and the best of his followers 
showed itself to be a real country. The chief new poets 
(English and Irish) who conquered this second Georgian 
country and made other new voices possible were the Sitwells, 


Richard Aldington, Humbert Wolfe, Roy Campbell, Richard 
Church, Susan Miles, Austin Clarke, F. R. Higgins, and 
myself. As regards myself, I would direct NEw StTaTEsMAN 
readers to my books of verse published in 1918, 1920, 1921, 
1924, 1925. The fact that some of the above poets got my 
laurels as well as their own does not alter the unalterable. 
I sometimes wish it did, and would suggest by the smoking 
camp ashes of the wilderness of the waste land that it is 
about time the Bedouin returned to his oasis, or tried to 
settle down in the undestroyed woodlands of the devastated 
Georgian country, where he might still bring to basket, well 
—jewels of song.—Yours, etc., 
22 Batchwood View, 


HeErsBerT E. PAtmMer. 
St. Albans. 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF PEACE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With reference to your excellent review of The 
League of Nations: Ten Years of World Co-operation in your 
issue of November 22nd, it may interest your readers to know 
that this book is obtainable from us as sole agents in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland and the Crown Colonies for the 
official publications of the League of Nations. 

If orders are sent to Geneva they are referred back to us 
for execution, thus entailing at least four days’ delay. 

League of Nations Yours, etc., 

Publications Department, PeTer Savary, 
Geo. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Manager. 
38 Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tue New StaTesMAN. 


Sir,—In your note on housing last week you refer to the 
leaflet How a Building Society Works, issued by our society. 
Unfortunately you give the number of our agents throughout 
the country—now over 500—as the number of applications 
received daily at this office. 

The actual number of daily applications is, of course, very 
much smaller, though it still amply confirms your point 
“that the desire to own a house is not entirely extinguished.” 

Co-operative Permanent Yours, ete., 


Building Society, CHARLES Runcorn, 
New Oxford House, Secretary. 
Hart Street, W.C.1. 


December Ist. 


Miscellany 


TWO EPOCHS 


EW memorial exhibitions can have been so modest 
in content as that at the Cotswold Gallery, which 
honours the memory of the late Professor Selwyn 

Image. Hardly a score of water-colours and a few wood- 
cuts, etchings, drawings and designs for stained glass hang 
on the walls of the delightful little showroom. This is 
indeed different from the usual commemorative exhibition, 
where too frequently the artist dies a second time, the better 
part of his accomplishment smothered by a mass of 
juvenilia and studio scraps. Here all is reticence and dis- 
cretion, yet from the small collection there emerges a definite 
impression of Image’s achievement, and the sense of 
contact with an artist of rare quality. 

The making of pictures was in any case but one of 
Image’s various activities. He is remembered also as a 
propagandist, a lecturer and a craftsman, and, by his 
friends, as a friend. But these different manifestations of 
his personality were controlled by the unity and harmony of 
a spirit always turned towards one direction. Both in 
teaching and example his life was devoted to the seeking 
out of beauty in visible appearances, and the creation of 
beauty in form and colour, so that the thing revealed and 
the thing made should be symbols in this world of a beauty 
beyond it, reflections in the dark hall of life from some 
divine flame without. Art for him was the direct means of 
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the glorification of God ; but by instinct and training he was 
sufficient of an artist for his work to illuminate his doctrine 
as much as his doctrine illuminated his work. Too often the 
religious painter depends on the fervour of his intention 
to compensate for the unsteadiness of his brush, and it is 
to be deplored that a vast number of bad pictures, like so 
many bad poems, are the result of the most ardent and pure 
of impulses. With Image the ardour was seconded by the 
intellect, the idea well served by the hand. The forms and 
colours of his pictures are an entirely appropriate vesture 
for the gracious and glowing spirit which inspired them. 

That this spirit owes much to Ruskin is evident enough. 
His pictures, besides his other labours, make Image appear 
to us to-day, and until the inevitable reaction, the last of 
the Ruskinians. They are quickened by what was essential 
in the master’s teaching before it lapsed into redundance 
and flaccidity. As he preached, so Image worked with 
fidelity to nature, attention to detail, purity of line, clarity 
of hue, and, where craftsmanship was concerned, an infinity 
of pains that each centimetre should be as perfect in finish 
as the rest. And so the significance of the artist’s work 
should be the significance of the creation itself, a reminder 
of its wonders and a renaissance of the world in miniature. 

To an artist with so universal a creed, scale was a matter 
of little importance. Image’s gift was for concentration 
rather than expansion; but his pictures never fall into 
preciosity, for each conveys something of his reading of life, 
and each is regulated by an unerring sense of proportion. 
The designs for stained glass are the least successful in the 
exhibition, with their figures drawn out in the etiolation 
of Burne Jones’s later manner, although the ornamentation 
of rose and thorn is intricate and vivid. One would wish 
for more woodcuts, though the few shown justify Image’s 
reputation for design and craftsmanship. But the water- 
colours are the delight of the room. They are for the most 
part paintings of trees—forest glades or dips of a wooded 
valley—the sudden turning of a country road, or a cottage 
or two, or a haystack. Yet on the smallest sheet the trees 
display the pageant of the seasons and are instants in 
nature’s rhythm, while the rustic landscapes are the very 
soul of the English country. Allowing for difference of place, 
some of the old Dutch masters on holiday painted water- 
colours rather like these, and some of Rowlandson’s rural 
backgrounds have the same delicate richness. For all there is 
implicit of the spiritual within them, they are not cut off 
and apart, but link up in their medium with the great 
tradition; and from their radiance and compression there 
shines out not only grace, but the saving grace of gusto. 
Their mystery is not remote; they are full-blooded and 
confidently alive. 

Those who delight in contrast will find it by proceeding 
from the Cotswold Gallery to the Cooling Galleries, where 
Mr. Cecil Beaton is holding an exhibition of paintings and 
photographs. The paintings are mainly portraits with a 
tentative element of caricature, and a few mildly amusing 
attempts at reconstructing the Edwardian period. The 
photographs are much more interesting, for luckily 
Mr. Beaton has to take his camera seriously. He shows 
great ingenuity in posing his models, and comes as near 
the revelation of character as his medium allows, happily 
evading the pitfalls of both the smile-please and the 
smudgy schools. Photography is limited in scope and easily 
becomes monotonous, but these defects are shared by the 
usual academy portrait, for which Mr. Beaton’s work is 
a pleasant substitute. The Goncourts of the future will 
be grateful to him for providing a useful document, and he is 
among the few worthy, if too modish, successors of 
Mrs. Cameron. T. W. Earp. 


TO THE DESERT CITY OF 
PRAYER 


HUNDRED thousand or more Muslim pilgrims were 
A already crowding into the desert city of Mecca for the 

annual pilgrimage when I too left Karachi for Islam’s 
holiest shrine. By far the largest number of my fellow- 
travellers were British subjects; yet they came from every 
part of the globe in quest of that Grail of a Muslim’s heart. 
They travelled singly, or with their families, in motor-cars, 
on camels or merely walking over the sun-baked regions of 
Asia. The city is open only to Muslims, and my visit to the 
mystic shrines of the veiled town of the desert left deep 
impressions upon my mind. 

From Jeddeh, where the pilgrims leave their boats for 
camels, our long caravan journeyed Meccaward. With my 
head shaven and wearing only one white sheet as the 
pilgrim’s costume, I nestled down in my mat-covered litter 
which was tied on the back of my camel. The rocking move- 
ment of the litter kept time with the recitation of the ninety- 
nine names of Allah. ‘*‘ I am in Thy Presence, O Mighty 
One,’’ I prayed, and my tongue seemed to cling to the roof 
of my mouth with thirst. But, imbued with an intense feeling 
of religious fervour, I continued, *‘ Lead me in Thine own 
way, O Allah, as I approach Thy Throne,” and the ship of 
the desert moved on with his fellows, munching all the time, 
quite oblivious of the scorching heat that beat upon the 
rocks, painting everything now violet, now red, now grey. 

An indescribable feeling came over me as I saw two white- 
washed pillars which stand some three miles outside the city 
of Mecca, to mark the inviolable sanctuary of Islam, within 
which no blood must be shed, and all of a sudden in the lap of 
encircling brown-grey hills appeared Mecca. 

Its buildings stand in the midst of a distant violet haze, 
and from the thousands of the faithful a mighty cry of prayer 
rose to the skies. Then we plunged into silence, a silence of 
reverence ; some prostrating themselves, others kneeling and 
lifting tear-dimmed eyes to the city towards which we had 
prayed five times a day all our lives, as our ancestors had 
done for over a thousand years. 

Wearing the regulation costume, I waited in the sullen 
heat while the sun beat down on my shaven head, till I found 
room to approach the holy precincts. Thousands of pilgrims 
packed the Harem-Sharief, or Great Mosque, waiting to kiss 
the mystic Black Stone, which, set in silver, is built in a 
wall of a small room covered by the Carpet. Around this 
structure a wide marble floor is laid, on which the faithful 
walk as they encircle the Kaba seven times on entering the 
Mosque. In the midst of this vast quadrangle of some 280 
paces long and 80 paces broad, surrounded as it is by the 
double arches of the colonnades, stood the Kaba, where the 
bending and swaying of the worshippers, the loud recitations 
of the Egyptians as they faced the heart of the Mosque or 
clung to the curtains of the mystic stone appeared to me a 
world of its own. 

For ten days or so our world-congregation was engaged in 
prayer in Mecca. From early morning till late at night it 
was nothing but one round of prayer and meditation. There 
is no lighter side to the life in Mecca. From the point of 
view of strict Islamic injunction there should be nothing 
but that spirit in the city, because thus, it is held, by contrast 
with the atmosphere of the outside world, the real essence 
of the faith will be brought home to its followers. 

The essential ceremonies, however, take place outside 
Mecca on the ninth day of the month of pilgrimage, known 
as Zil Hij, the last month of the Islamic calendar. The 
pilgrims leaving the Holy City at midday pass through the 
Arab village of Mina ; rounding the narrow pass of Muzdalafa 
they reach the plain of Arafat, shut in by its rocky defiles. 
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This journey starts on the eighth of the month, and upon 
reaching Arafat the faithful listen to the sermon in the 
morning and then wait for the highest ceremony in the after- 
noon, when they stand facing the rocks, chanting : ** Lubaik, 
we are here in Thy Presence! We are here in Thy 
Presence ! ”’ and read the holy text till dusk. 

At nightfall this world-congregation goes to Muzdalafa to 
recite the prayers of the evening. Daybreak finds them 
again at Arafat on the tenth of the month, but after a short 
sermon they return to Mina, where the “‘ Day of Sacrifice ”’ 
is celebrated. Seven stones are thrown at Satan, heads 
are again shaved, and the pilgrimage garb is exchanged for 
ordinary clothes. Once again the faithful should pay a 
hurried visit to Mecca, and then return to Mina, till the 
entire ceremonies are over on the thirteenth of the month and 
the faithful is a full-fledged Haji, or pilgrim of sanctity. It 
must, however, be remembered that all these three places, 
Mecca, Mina and Muzdalafa, are no more than two or three 
hours’ journey from each other, and thus no hard journeying 
is entailed on the pilgrims. 

We stayed in rest-houses, which, towering to six or seven 
storeys, are built on the slopes of the hills. They are let by 
the Meccans in apartments during the season of the 
pilgrimage. Their rents vary from three pounds to ten times 
as much, according to their nearness to the Shrines. All 
food is imported from the Red Sea ports to Mecca, as nothing 
grows in that part of the desert. Everyone cooks his own 
food and buys his own rations of water. This latter item is 
of great importance, because there is only one sweet-water 
well in the whole city, and when the difficulty of satisfying 
the need of over fifty thousand pilgrims is taken into 
account, it is not surprising that sometimes one pays as much 
as a shilling for a small bucketful of water. Its price might 
increase with the number of fresh arrivals, for Mecca is 
known to have housed as many as a hundred thousand 
pilgrims at one time. It is, therefore, not uncommon to 
import water from Jeddeh, especially when the day tem- 
perature rises to 183 degrees and more in the shade. 
Generally speaking, there are no arrangements for cooling 
the houses either by electric fans or other methods used in 
the tropics. Ice is sold out before the sacking is removed 
from it, so to speak, for it is the rarest commodity. 

Only in the evenings, when the power of the sun abates 
a little, yet the rocks are warm with the day’s heat, could 
we walk in the many covered bazaars and examine those 
wonderful silks and beads that are made in and around 
Mecca, or climb up the adjoining hills, particularly when the 
moon rises, to look down on Mecca lying in the hollow as a 
fairyland of silver—solemn, still, mysterious, glowing with 
no electric lights, but only tallow candles paling away in 
the distance. The scene robs one of the fatigue of that stiff 
climb. Later we ride not in motor-cars, for none are allowed 
in the Holy City, but on gaily-painted donkeys, with their 
tiny bells suspended in the hair of their necks and jingling 
all the way to our rest-houses. 

The most remarkable spectacle which met my eyes there 
was when thirty thousand Wahabis of the desert, mounted 
on their camels in the full blaze of the heat, were at prayer 
with us near Mecca. Their warrior king, Sultan Ibn Saud, 
dressed in the humblest garb of the pilgrims, stood in front, 
leading the prayer. It was three in the afternoon, accord- 
ing to the Western method of time calculation, when the 
intensity of the rays of the sun was at its greatest. The 


heat waves passed in and out of the ranks of the Wahabi 
soldiers, their faces stern and immovable, as if steel-graven, 
lifted to the wall of the mighty rocks enshrining the 
memories of early Islam, as they heard the deep intonations 
of their leader’s prayer. He was reading aloud : ‘* Meekly 
do we approach Thee, O Mightiest of the Mighty. Lead us 





to the path trodden by the faithful and the accepted ones.” 
He prayed loud and long, and then stopped, as if choked 
and overcome with religious emotion. The terrific rays of 
the naked desert sun poured down upon him, and over it al} 
hung a great silence. But he was reading again. ‘* Give 
us strength, O Allah,”’ he began, “* to march in Thy way, 
so that we may be of some service to Islam.” Thirty 
thousand voices of the Wahabis mingled in one mighty 
** Amen,”’ and rumbled and echoed through the hills beyond 
into the parched sands of the desert. Then they sank into 
a mute prayer again for three hours at a stretch, till the 
Call of the evening prayer dispersed them, and Ibn Saud 
took his place in the humblest ranks of the faithful. 

Then in the twilight, which was quickly swallowed up by 
the darkness of the desert, our caravan moved to the shore. 
Men and women, all we pilgrims, appeared to be dazed ; we 
seemed to drop suddenly into a vacuum completely cut off 
from the life of moving humanity. A joy filled our hearts 
after having performed the holiest rites of Islamic religion. 
New feelings thrilled our minds, and as the moon rose and 
hung like a scimitar over the crest of the rocky defiles, a 
thin streak on the pale face of the limitless sands was our 
pilgrim caravan, as that moving thread of life trekked in 
and out of the desert hills to the shores of the Red Sea. 

Ixpat Aut Suan. 


THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 


THAT the world were but a quiet shell, 
A house of silence within which to dwell, 


Where the relentless patter of the rain 
Of sound should cease upon the tired brain. 


And tired eyes and heart should find release, 
And from the stress of life, a little peace. 


So that quiet should, on a sudden, fall 
Upon the world like water and run through all 


The intricate channels of the vaulted mind. 
O that some unseen hand would still the blind 


Insane laughter of children, and lay a finger 
On the throats of men : Nor should there linger 


The echoes of their vanished presences 
Without the empty walls and in the spaces 


Of that appointed house. So that there be 
A blessed silence, and the mind set free 


To voyage in those conchoid halls, explores. 


Her utmost galleries and corridors. 
A. L. Rowse. 


AN EXILE 


SAW the queen of that lost country pass. 
| Though she was far beyond her loyal bounds, 
I knew her by her grace. She trod the grass. 
As though she held in leash her restive hounds— 
And yet before her nothing but the dew. 
Her princely hands were idle by her side. 
Late treachery and ruin I could view 
Carven in pallor on her cheek and brow. 
This, and the chill of morning made her pride 
Shine only purer, without the pompous taint 
Of royalty crowned. She went so humbly now; 
A fallen queen exalted to a saint. 
RicHarp CHURCH. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


SUPPOSE the most characteristic feature of Rossetti’s 
| paintings and drawings is the closeness, the packed 
composition ; his people live in rooms where the ceilings 
are low, so that men and women never stand upright, and 
even sit slightly crouched ; everyone is terribly or beautifully 
near to his neighbour, and there is scarcely more sense of 
space in the Hamlet and Ophelia or in Christ at the House 
of Simon than there is in the crowded, passionate Laboratory 
or the comfortable juxtaposition of Dr. Johnson and the 
Methodists. With this sense of symbolic, intense contiguity 
goes inseparably a richness of life and a depth of emotion ; 
tears seem close, sighs as near to the lips of the hearer as of 
the mourner, anger with his hand on your shoulder, laughter 
with his arm around your neck—these make the pulse beat 
and the heart quicken in a way that is denied to emotion at 
a distance. The unpopularity of the Pre-Raphaelites is 
largely due to the fact that intense emotion is unpopular; 
one can see this in the decline of emotional acting, and in 
the preference of the public for the bloodless simulacra of 
the silver screen. Tears may come at such exhibitions, but 
from the eyes not the heart; and the laughter is only from 
the teeth, except when Mr. Charles Chaplin destroys the 
device he has done so much to popularise. When, the other 
day, a “* film ’? was shown—The Passion of Joan of Arc— 
in which there was great emotion, most movie-fans put it 
aside as a production not in line with the proper genius of 
hollydrama : for an afternoon people, desiring only titil- 
lation of the cuticle, had been moved to something 
approaching real emotion. 
- * + 
The unpopularity of the Pre-Raphaelites is oddly illus- 
trated in this year, when we should be celebrating the 
centenary of Christina Rossetti. She lived in a room like 
the room in her brother’s paintings. She lived intensely, 
profoundly, with experiences of suffering, of doubt, of despair 
out of which she made great poetry. Yet I find people 
apologising for her. There is no poet of last century, not 
Patmore or Gerard Hopkins, for whom there is less need to 
apologise. Christina Rossetti can be as confidently named 
as Heine or Baudelaire as one whose poetry has that 
necessary connection with the author’s life and thought that 
gives work a glowing authenticity which is secured in no 
other way. There are artists who make works of art, and 
some of the world’s most esteemed are among these; there 
are other artists whose works are a function of their 
personality, who cannot be thought of except as producing 
the works associated with their names. Of these was 
Christina Rossetti. One seeks her life, not in the record of 
devotions and pious works that were her duty and her 
delight, but in that unfailing fountain of song in which her 
spirit exulted, now in timidity, now in boldness, towards 
the eternities that supported and consoled her. 
+ . 7 
There is a sentence in her reading diary Time Flies which 
gives one Miss Rossetti’s character better than hundreds of 
pages of ambitious analysis : 


Once in conversation I happened to lay stress on the virtue of 
resignation, when the friend I spoke to depreciated resignation in 
comparison with conformity to the Divine Will. My spiritual height 
was my friend’s spiritual hillock. 


There is too much resignation in Christina Rossetti’s poetry. 
There is also too great a readiness to believe that the Divine 
Will is generally unpleasant. How characteristic it is, in this 
passage, that she should immediately credit her friend not 
with greater self-confidence but with greater spiritual insight. 
Miss Rossetti’s difficulty throughout life was an over- 
scrupulousness that occasionally bordered on an obsession. 


What was delightful, especially what was sensuously 
delightful, seems to her as likely as not to be wrong. Yet 
one can well believe that this point of view was forced on 
her partly because her sunny Italian side was starved in 
the fogs of Bloomsbury, and partly because she was the 
sister of Dante Gabriel and the friend of Swinburne. 
Pleasure took odd and sinister shapes in both those lives ; 
and it must never be forgotten that Christina Rossetti, who 
was mystic by nature as by temperament, may well have 
reached in her inner self a doctrine of substitution which 
would have inspired her to invite suffering so that her 
brother should not suffer, and which may have led her into 
those dark places of the soul where she echoed the despair 
of Cowper’s Castaway. Out of those moods or those 
moments come some of her truest poetry. Out of the sweet 
came forth strength : 


Love still is Love, and doeth all things well, 
Whether He show me heaven or hell, 

Or earth in her decay 

Passing away 

On a day. 


Love still is Love, though He should say ‘‘ Depart ” 
And break my incorrigible heart, 

And set me out of sight 

Widowed of light 

In the night. 


She allowed no knowledge, whether her own or another’s, 
to shatter the wisdom which was based on that intimate 
sense of communion with what Carlyle called The Ever- 
lasting Yea, a sense that you find in Plotinus as much as 
in San Juan de la Cruz or Julian of Norwich. 

* 7 * 

It would be a gross injustice to depict Miss Rossetti as 
continuously distrustful or melancholy. It is not only in 
Goblin Market that we have evidence of her keen apprecia- 
tion and love for natural beauty. In one of her earliest 
poems—she was not sixteen years when she wrote it—we 
hear 


In green emerald baskets were 
Sun-red apples, streaked and fair ; 
Here the nectarine and peach 
And ripe plum lay, and on each 
The bloom rested everywhere. 


In Another Spring—whether or no we value it as a personal 
confession—she gives frank expression to a mood remote 
from any morbid renunciation : 


If I might see another Spring, 

Id listen to the daylight birds 
That build their nests and pair and sing, 
Nor wait for mateless nightingale ; 

I'd listen to the lusty herds, 

The ewes with lambs as white as snow, 
Id find out music in the hail 

And all the winds that blow. 
If I might see another Spring— 

O! stinging comment on my past 
That all my past results in ‘ if ”’— 
If I might see another Spring, 

I'd laugh to-day, to-day is brief ; 
I would not wait for anything : 

I'd use to-day that cannot last, 

Be glad to-day and sing. 


Those close rooms of the Rossettis may be oppressive ; 
certainly in her brother’s work one too often feels that the 
occupants never go out, and that the windows are scarcely 
ever opened, and then only in apprehension. It is not the 
least of Christina’s merits as a poet, not the least of the 
tributes due to her religion, however narrow we may think 
it, that we never feel that she is confined to her room in 
will. Much of her religious verse betrays her allegiance to one 
religious body; but on the whole her poetry is less sectarian 
than any religious verse of the century, less than Newman’s 
or than Patmore’s. She has a conscientious as well as a 
natural charity towards the world without, and if she blames 
many faults, and many things which we should hesitate to 
call faults, she has no word of condemnation or reproof for 
any person save the poet Christina Georgina Rossetti. 
RicHaRD SUNNE. 
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THE BUSTLED PAST 


The Eighteen-Eighties. Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Literature. Edited by WALTER DE LA Mare. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

The editor of these backward glances into the eighteen-eighties, 
while introducing their surveys, is checked by a sudden unhappy 
thought. He turns about and looks forward to the nineteen- 
eighties in whimsical horror. He exclaims: ‘* What a markless 
azure vacuum ...!” 

That was through thinking of the clock. What’s the time? 
But nobody can tell him, nowadays. Yet we may be sure the 
nineteen-eighties are not a markless azure. That decade already 
has its pure blue marked by our busy thumbs—it has registered 
our prints; for all we can tell, we may, to use a colloquialism of 
comic dismay, “‘ have gone and done it.” That azure out of 
our ken already has designs suggested in its blue which our 
inheritors will wish they could wash out. But they will have 
to accept them, and pass them on, treasure laid up in heaven, 
for the twenty-eighties. Though there is always the probability 
that the stigmata of supernal thumbs, registering in outer azures 
where our time does not count, may by then have provided a 
coinciding surprise which will cancel out our developing sugges- 
tions and give us a nice clean sky again. 

Mr. de la Mare, while considering Mrs. Margaret L. Woods on 
the poets of the eighties, Lord Lytton on Owen Meredith, Professor 
Boas on T. E. Brown, Father Martindale on Newman and 
Manning, Mr. T. S. Eliot on Pater, Mr. Forrest Reid on the minor 
fiction of those years, Mr. Chesterton on Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Mr. Granville-Barker on Ibsen, Mr. Drinkwater on Tupper (the 
editor himself on Lewis Carroll), finds it essential to mention 
Majuba Hill, Tel-el-Kebir, Khartoum and Gordon, the Franchise 
Bill, and the rejection of Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. Also, 
Stanley had just opened the Dark Continent, allowing King 
Leopold and others to see any amount of good secreted there. 
And Queen Victoria, as represented in a Punch cartoon, was 
entreating “‘ dear Willie” her grandson, engrossed as he was 
with too many toy soldiers, to turn his eye to “ these pretty 
ships.” 

Those pretty ships! Was the Fata Morgana of Jutland 
already a faint shadow on our azure, from keels not laid? And 
some of us can recall the dynamitards and moonlighters, 
Gladstone’s choice satellites in the humorous cartoons of the 
eighties; and that the then common sense of the country, both 
amused and indignant, failed to see anything, when looking 
forward to the azure vacuum of the nineteen-tens, of an inevitable 
coincidence there of Dublin and those pretty ships. Alice’s 
adventures in Wonderland were no more logical yet unpredictable 
than is the waking dream in which men come with astonishment 
on the wonders they themselves have predestined. With 
Mr. de la Mare, we prefer Alice, who did wake up, but left us a 
figment which—and that is not the least of its delightful oddities 
—appears to be of more lasting benefit than the really serious 
contributions to the good luck of the nation, from which we 
seem unable to escape by waking up. 

Some of the names and illusions which these distinguished 
Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature use as cross-bearings 
to give the eighteen-eighties a reality and a place in time, were 
not unfamiliar to the less fortunate of us in those very years. 
But how their values have changed! It is all very well for Mr. 
Eliot to discuss Pater and Matthew Arnold in that foreign and 
dispassionate way—where was Mr. Eliot then ?—but he does not 
know how he troubles our past ; for we feel now there is much in 
which we can agree with him, and we should not have agreed 
with him then; though as to Arnold, let Mr. Eliot be fair, and 
remember that Arnold hated the Mapperly Hills as Waste Land. 
The names which in those years were of bright consequence, and 
maintained our faith that there was that in the world. which 
was more enduring than ships and cargoes, have not maintained 
their full brightness. They are even less familiar now, in some 
cases, than the names of the ships of those days, to which we then 
paid no more than the attention which was paid for. In the 
*eighties the docks of London were crowded with a fleet which 
would have been familiar enough to an Elizabethan, for it would 
have been only a suggestion developed out of his own azure. 
A post-war youth sees that spectacle only as a dream of romantic 
and remote antiquity; it has nothing to do with him; the whole 
fleet has gone. Yet recently, when we were in the byways 
between Fenchurch Street and Leadenhall Street, there the 


familiar names of the owners of the ’eighties persisted on brass 
plates, sometimes on the same old premises, and in most instances 
with an appearance of prospering solidity which made that of 
Pater, and some others, seem like—but let us not profane our faith. 
It almost looked as though moth and rust are less unkind to 
money than to literary reputations, which to us in the ’eighties, 
when mocking the barren mahogany, would have been a blas- 
phemous suggestion. We donot care much now that the Cutty 
Sark should be a name more familiar to most people than that 
of Walter Pater; she was, in her way, a lyric; but those imperish- 
able brass name-plates ! 

There is not an essay in this volume which will not start one 
on a leisurely journey amid half-forgotten scenes, and a sentimental 
inspection of old symbols in a twilight. But when the volume 
is closed, with a sigh, one has the feeling that though the eighteen- 
eighties can be made interesting for those who were then watching 
the show, though only as boys, there is not much in those years 
to shake the assurance of the generation which is discussing 
Lawrence and Joyce. That generation will put these symbols 
with the wool flowers. The tender references will mean no more 
to them than the lumber room. No amount of agreement will 
induce them to do any dusting. 

That period has all the appearance, so appealing in evening 
reminiscence, of the slack of the tide, when there is no wind, the 
traffic has ceased and is waiting for the flood, and only the 
melancholy birds are active on the mud-flats. It is in half tones. 
Things are not clearly seen, and there is little to see. The light is 
dim. Itis exactly the sort of scene which sent Lawrence berserker. 
Yet when the nineteen-eighties survey our own landscape, so 
lively to us, as near as they can make it out at such a distance, 
there is no telling but that the spectre of our mud-flats may be of a 
weariness not at all divined by D. H. Lawrence. 

H. M. Tomutnson. 


MOLIERE 


Moliére, his Life and Works. By Joun Pautmer. Bell. 18s. 

This is no ‘‘ romanced”’ biography. Mr. Palmer finds 
what we call the secret of Moliére in the famous couplet : 

La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité 
Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété. 

(How easily the French alexandrine has it for rhyming!) 
And, there finding it, he has rejected almost every anecdote 
about his man, so that we are shown a personage sage with 
such sobriety as to touch an “‘ extreme ”’ in the sort. Were 
it not for the irresistible face in Mignard’s portrait—to which 
I found myself perpetually turning back—our impression 
might be of an admirable but rather irritatingly sensible 
creature, endowed with genius, it is true, yet often making 
us wish that he could lose his head for a moment or two. 
This is apt to be the born humourist’s effect upon a few of us, 
who feel (unpardonably) that perfect reason deprives its 
possessor of some charming weaknesses. But to say so is to 
convict oneself of all sorts of things on which Moliére would 
have abounded in his own sense; and moreover one has only 
to look at the Mignard portrait to be persuaded that what- 
ever else Moliére may have been, he was delightful. A man 
with such a mouth, such eyes, was not only ‘* La Fontaine’s 
man,” but (as I murmured twenty times) my man. 

And so I settled down to learn more about him than I ever 
knew before, feeling certain that I should eventually fall in 
love with him. There was one great obstacle—to read him 
had never delighted me; nor can I honestly blame the 
French idiom, an easy way out from such a humiliating con- 
fession. No; it would have to be the man himself who made 
conquest of me, and since that has been done, to Mr. Palmer 
must be awarded at least a branch of the laurels. Reinforced 
by the portrait, I feel that he has given us the Moliére of 
the heart. 

There is nothing here of Strachey’s glancing irony, or 
Ludwig’s quick vivid warmth. Little attempt is made to 
‘“‘ show ” the man—it is telling almost pure and simple, with 
an occasional passage of argument in refutation of the many 
libels of which Moliére was the victim. The life of the age is 
more vividly set before us than the personage himself, but to 
understand that life is necessary to the understanding of 
Moliére. Mr. Palmer makes us understand it, with its 


amazing contradictions and apparently vile hypocrisies, its 
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glitter and its squalor, its folly and its common sense. 
Notorious among periods—which are nowadays our chosen 
Aunt Sallys rather than the people who lived in them—the 
age of Louis XIV. is undergoing the common metamorphosis. 
We regard it with derision instead of with the hackneyed 
reverence of a score of volumes; but that is only our way, 
and whether we are right or wrong, that way will one day be 
as ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ as the reverence. The merit of 
Mr. Palmer’s account lies appropriately in the sphere of 
perfect reason; he has his indignations, but he can control 
them, can see the age as Moliére saw it, with a smile and a 
sigh. 

So seeing it, he ‘‘ places ’’ Moliére in it with authority in- 
contestable. All that troubled, all that enhanced, the public 
life of the author of Tartuffe and Le Festin de Pierre is 
here epitomised; and of the plays more intimately related to 
the private life, the biographer’s view is again—and this time 
less convincingly—that of refusal to see too much. He will 
not annotate them in the personal sense. Moliére’s marriage 
was a failure—yes; but only remotely did the failure inspire 
what he wrote of such marriages. This is integrity, but is 
perhaps as well something of self-conscious rigour. The 
private life has been over-exploited, so Mr. Palmer seems to 
say—not only Moliére’s, but everyone’s who is a theme for 
biography. Assuredly, no biographer of Byron can in this 
respect refuse to bow a humbled head; it is not for me to 
disparage the austerer method. But a difference in approach 
may be justified by a difference in character so vast as that 
between Byron’s and Moliére’s—the one so wrapped up in 
himself, the other so detached from himself. It is the grand 
distinction between the humourist and the man almost 
entirely, where himself was concerned, devoid of humour. 
Yet both created their Don Juan, and with equal, though 
such dissimilar, mastery. In Mr. Palmer’s analysis of Le 
Festin de Pierre we seem to perceive a special love for that 
great work, particularly when he interprets the famous 
episode of the beggar and the gold coin. His reading is 
surely the true one—the beggar has refused to blaspheme and 
sticks to his refusal; Juan cannot admit his defeat; ‘‘ the 
beggar shall at least be made to realise that the love of 
numanity is at least as good a phrase to conjure with as the 
love of God ’’; and the coin is thrown to him. It is com- 
pletely in character, a stroke so acute as to startle and 
convince at one and the same moment. Unlearned in Moliére 
as I lamentably am, it would be impertinence in me to dwell 
on Mr. Palmer’s interpretations of the other plays; all I am 
entitled to say is that I feel that if I had known them, I 
should at any rate wish to agree with nearly everything here 
said of them; and that I am grateful for a book which has 
taught me more than I had ever hoped to know about the 
man in that delightful portrait. 


ErHet CoLpuRN MAyne. 


WELL-TRODDEN WAYS 


Poems Old and New. By R. H. Mortrram. 

Selected Poems. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

A Hundred Lyrics. By EpEN Puitiporrs. Benn. 6s. 

Hazards. By Witrrip Gisson. Macmillan. 5s. 

Ploughed Earth. Poems by C. C. Assorr. Constable. 5s. 

Winter Movement and Other Poems. By 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. 

In and Out. By C. H. Lay. The Swan Press. 3s. 6d. 

A Dragon Laughed. By Eric Linxiater. Cape. 5s. 

It is a constant surprise to find that novelists who are wide- 
awake and explorative in their own work become sleep- 
walkers when they venture into verse. Meredith took off his 
bewildering coat and used the very spade and pick of imagina- 
tion in his poetry, but most novelists are content to tread 
the well-known right-of-way through the meadows of moon- 
light, plucking pale flowers with hypnotic gestures as they go. 
No doubt Mr. Mottram was a poet before he became a 
novelist, for he won his way under the name of J. Marjoram 
into a noticeable anthology as far back as 1907. But in 
that year it would have been easier to foretell a world war 
than to guess the nature of the poet’s later prose work. 
Mr. Marjoram wrote dimly of Lyonesse, and no serious poet 


Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


JULIAN BELL. 


has a right to do so unless he believes in the Grail. 
followed the vague aspirations of youth: 


He 


She is not held by any, she is not seen from afar, 
She rules a space—then passes—as between clouds, a star. 
In the later poems it can scarcely be said that the agreeable 
Mr. Marjoram has been ousted by the clear and incisive 
Mr. Mottram. But an odd bugle note, a choice arrangement 
of objects in a descriptive line suggest that the patient is 
waking from the trance. The lyric grace of the poems is best 
shown in “‘ The Water Party ”’: 
Then shall we ask the Lady 
Who waits beside the quay, 
With all her shining drapery 
Looped up so daintily, 
Down leagues of laughing water 
Our daylong dance to lead ? 
She asks, for music, only 
The breeze that bows the reed. 
But labials and alliteratives are like orange peel on the 
pavement, they merely accelerate the rate of going and are 
avoided by knowing poets. 

As a novelist Mr. Baring is witty and subtle; ingenious, 
too, in the delicate crossplay of characterisation: as a poet, 
he is grave, vague and impersonal. Grief lends a fine 
emotion to his long memorial odes on friends who have fallen 
in the war, but the poems are shapeless because Mr. Baring 
is content to tie up bundles of statements with bits of rhyme 
in this manner: 

The R.N.A.S. and the R.F.C. 

Now form one unity 

And work together upon land and sea 

Not only in fields of Flanders or French lands, 

But in Egyptian sands, 

And deserts from Iraq to Araby. 
In his sonnets and lyrics he moves with accustomed ease 
through those suave realms of spiritual romance where Iseult, 
Medea and Orpheus wander like somnambulists beyond the 
shock of rude awakening. 

The poetic case of Mr. Eden Phillpotts is luckier; though 
he has voyaged at times from Devon ports, there are always 
country matters and lore for his return. What matter if 
apples tumble too heavily upon our heads when the tree is 
shaken—ripeness is all! Mr. Phillpotts has always a sense 
of poetic fun, and one must mention the owl who paused 
indignantly while supping on a mouse when a cuckoo clock 
chimed in a house nearby his tree: 

‘**O gracious God,” the ow] began 

And rolled his round eyes at the moon. 
‘* What a black piece of work is man— 
Well might we miss cuckoo in June, 
How mad, misguided, inhumane 

To keep a cuckoo on a chain.” 
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There is only a stile between proverbial talk and song; so 
Mr. Phillpotts can pause in a chapter to tell us in rhyme how 
Joe the poacher flushed a brace of cherubim in midnight 
woods. 

Perhaps a novelist lurks, undeveloped, behind the poetry of 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson, who still discovers dramatic situations 
rather than dramatic emotions. In the age of Crabbe, when 
people took pleasure in exact metrical description—which has 
all the virtues without the disadvantages of prose—his 
position would be happier. For many years Mr. Gibson has 
been quietly making himself the poet of the Black Country 
and the factory belt. He is probably the first poet who has 
recorded the changing conditions of country life : 

The ploughman, spinning homeward on his wheel, 
*Lights at his cottage door, 

Wearied of steering all the livelong day 

His humming tractor through the heavy clay. 

The country peace known to Gray is preserved reverently 
by Mr. Claude Colleer Abbot. He recalls the pleasures of 
truant boys who go bird-nesting, he notes faithfully, 

The steeples climbing out of trees, 

The windmill with its great wings spread. 
The country cult is also observed by Mr. Julian Bell in 
Winter Movement, and his statements of seasonal changes are 
carefully arranged. But in “ Still Life,’’ which shows his 
characteristic qualities, he has not as yet discovered the 
painter’s secret of bringing out the full significance of a few 
objects placed in apposition or agreement. Less serious is 
Mr. C. H. Lay, who takes the pretty conventions of pastoral 
artifice for what they are worth. Let lovers be happy: 

Eden’s sheets for us are spread. 


Here are no strong farmers like those of whom Mr. Abbot 
writes, nor Shakespearean bumpkins who tumble rudely with 
their aunts in the hay, but pretty invitation to felicity and 
an odd forced rhyme: 

Come, Chloe, to a loft we'll climb, 

And doze where darkling rafters rhyme. 

We'll see the searching summer bore 

With golden drills from roof to floor. 

The author of Poet’s Pub gambols, fancy free, in the poetic 
East or ties a folk-tale with a merry knot. He tells how the 
dragon really cracked a joke with the maiden who cheated 
his fire, and how the skinny Beggar Maid, who won King 
Cophetua, became a fat and contented Queen. But at heart 
Mr. Linklater is still romantic, and he turns Shakespeare’s 
chilled cabin-boy into a dreamer: 

Once you were mystery, the slant white sail 

That ship-boys in the shrouds see shimmering 

*T ween sky and sea. 
Romance, strengthened by a realistic touch, suits 
Mr. Linklater best, and his dramatic monologue, The Queen 
of Scots, remains in mind. 


THE PEOPLE’S TRIBUNE 


The Diaries of John Bright. Edited by R. A. J. Wa.LuiNna. 
With a Foreword by Puitie Bricur. Cassell. 25s. 

This bulky volume—of 591 pages and perhaps 280,000 
werds—is disappointing in so far as it is not quite what it 
sets out to be. In 1914 Professor G. M. Trevelyan, with the 
aid and concurrence of Bright’s family, published a life of 
the great orator, which is of classic excellence. He had 
before him a short autobiographical sketch, which Bright 
made of his early days, and also the voluminous diaries which 
he had kept nearly all his life. To publish these documents 
themselves—or the better portions of them—was a justifiable 
supplement to the Trevelyan biography. However well an 
historian uses his materials, there is a case for printing 
separately their ipstssima verba. 

But this is not what Mr. Walling has done. Rather, he has 
written a new biography of the ‘‘ Life and Letters ”’ type, 
with diary excerpts in place of letters. Instead of letting 
Bright speak, he persists in speaking himself. It would be a 
long task to measure up exactly how much is Bright and 
how much Mr. Walling, but in the first and more important 
half of the book Mr. Walling easily dominates. For instance, 
there is a chapter of 12,000 words on the Anti-Corn Law 
period, when Bright was too busy to keep diaries much, and 
his editor has almost a monologue. All this would not matter 


if Mr. Walling’s writing were distinguished, or if it supple- 
mented Professor Trevelyan’s work at important points, 
Unfortunately it has neither excuse. 

It is, however, plain that Bright was not one of the great 
literary diarists. In later life his entries are usually mere 
memoranda : 

[21st] Goldwin Smith came to-day. 
old Todmorden road. 

[22nd] Goldwin Smith returned to Ben Rhydding. 
talk with him on many subjects: 
war, etc. 

There are acres of passages like that. They have a certain 
value as possible guides for the historian or the biographer— 
landmarks of time or place in the Victorian maze; but other- 
wise they are as useless as they are colourless. 

In earlier years the diarist was more ambitious. At twenty- 
four he made (as Disraeli had five years before him) a 
Mediterranean tour, which took him to Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, Palestine, Egypt, 
Sicily, and Italy. Of this there are fuller descriptions. But 
they reflect what evidently was at that stage a compara- 
tively commonplace mind. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of the diaries is his 
middle period—say, during the Crimean War. On the day 
when he had his greatest success in the House of Commons— 
with his ‘‘ Angel of Death ’’ speech—he moralises for 150 
words or so on the danger of vanity and ‘“‘ foolish pride ”’ and 
his wish to avoid it; yet on that same day and for several 
afterwards he records the pick of the flattering compliments 
paid to him—entries which only pride could prompt. It is 
human, but placed alongside the extreme moral elevation of 
the speech it seems strangely pedestrian. Yet there are 
occasions when elevation comes into the diary itself—con- 
spicuously in the description of Cobden’s death-bed and of 
the mournful days following. 

Of course in such a man’s diary there are many lucky 
dips. One reads to-day with a peculiar interest an entry of 
1853 about “‘ a new invention in the application of Indian 
rubber.”” This was Goodyear’s germinal discovery of vulcan- 
isation, from which our vast industrial use of rubber ‘as 
since grown. Twenty years later one comes on this entry at 
Hawarden: 

[14th] To church. Service “high”. ... Mr. Gladstone most 
devout in singing, etc. . . To me much of the service seemed only 
fitting for a very ignorant people. 

There is one chapter only in which letters are copiously 
quoted in place of diaries. This relates to the wooing and 
wedding of his second wife, and is based on his love-letters. 
Written throughout with the Quaker “ thou,’’ they blend 
love and polities with a certain quaintness, but are not other- 
wise remarkable. 


Drove out with him on the 


Much pleasant 
Canada, States, India, the 


BOOKS 


Publishing and Bookselling: A History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Franx A. MumsBy. Cape. 
18s. 

In the preface to this remarkable work Mr. Mumby quotes 

a statement of Mr. Birrell’s that “‘ no great trade has an 

obscurer history than the book trade.’’ The obscurity is not 

due to lack of comment; else would Mr. Mumby’s “ Biblio- 
graphy ” fall short of its thirty well-filled pages. But 
obscurity there has been, partly because of the very complex 
nature of a business which never permits of generalisation 
even among its practitioners (though many have thought to 
generalise, and come in time to bankruptcy); partly because 
no trade provokes dispute more easily and more prolifically 
than the trade in books. The would-be commentator, there- 
fore, is threatened at once and simultaneously with bewilder- 
ment and suspicion. The views of writers on publishers, of 
publishers on writers, are usually stimulating; but they lack 
the impartiality essential to historical narrative. As for the 
mass of pamphlets, books of research and biographies which 
are available for consultation (which in fact compose 


Mr. Mumby’s bibliography), they deal too much with detail 
and too little with the main lines of book trade development, 
to serve as other than the very raw material of condensation. 

The first task, therefore, of any publisher’s historian is to 
distinguish the essential from the inessential, and, when 
studying the personal reactions of the parties concerned, the 
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prejudiced from the impartial. This Mr. Mumby has most 
admirably accomplished. His marshalling into a coherent 
tale of innumerable and often disconnected facts is deft, 
perceptive and cogent; his sense of proportion is seldom at 
fault; his willingness to lighten an often technical subject with 
quiet irony will be welcome to any who have suffered in spirit 
from the solemnity with which authors and publishers too 
frequently envisage their craft. 

The earlier sections of Publishing and Bookselling present 
in re-written form the contents of a book called The Romance 
of Bookselling which Mr. Mumby published over twenty years 
ago. That was a good book; this a better one. The summary 
of the book trade—in classical times; throughout the Middle 
Ages; as it was in the earliest days of printing; in Elizabeth’s 
days, and in particular as it affected Shakespearean texts; 
under the Stuarts, and throughout the eighteenth century— 
can be recommended as the soundest and most convenient 
summary available of a vast subject. So much for the periods 
covered in 1910, and now most skilfully re-presented. But in 
his new book the author sets out to bring the story of pub- 
lishing to our very yesterday; and in consequence, as the 
eighteenth century draws on, a fresh orientation begins 
inevitably to show itself. There become evident the lines on 
which he decided to bring his book up to-date. 

The reading habits and literary movements of a post-war world 
have reacted on every branch of the trade... . The only way to 
do justice to all these developments was to re-write in one connected 


narrative the separate histories of the leading publishing houses 
which formed part of my former volume. 


But was it the only way? Agreed that prior to the late 
eighteenth century individuals were the trade and their 
personal qualities the qualities of trade practice and ambition. 
But during the nineteenth century the dominant influence 
changed. Gradually reading habits and the pressure of com- 
petition became (and have remained) the essential elements 
in the book trade; set (and still set) the pace; governed (and 
still govern) the price, format and methods of distribution of 
books. Wherefore, would it not have been at once simpler 
and more in keeping with the earlier part of his narrative if 
Mr. Mumby had allowed the emphasis of his story to pass, as 
in fact it did pass, from persons to policies; if, instead of the 
crowd of names with which inevitably he has had to encumber 
his final chapters, he had described the transformation of 
publishing practice and pretension, the new rivalries, possi- 
bilities, handicaps and aspirations which, more numerously 
than at any earlier period, have developed during the last 
forty years? 

The history of publishing during. the last half century is 
the history of the apotheosis (or so they would have us 
believe) of a powerful but essentially calculable and rather 
bourgeois trade into a highly speculative and rather pre- 
tentious profession. What has caused this profound change 
of quality? Not the personalities of important publishers. 
They have been flotsam on a torrent of influences neither of 
their making nor to their taste. They have watched the 
gradual loss by the publisher, alike to author and retailer, 
of his one time despotic power; the huge increase—largely 
under American influence—of display advertising of books, 
with a consequent wastage of the publisher’s profit for the 
sake of a highly dubious increase in sales; the rise of the 
literary agent; the price limitations imposed by circulating 
libraries; the encroachments of anthologists, serial publishers, 
cheap-edition specialists and omnibus-conductors on their 
traditional and leisurec territory. 

These tortuous (and maybe contentious) phenomena of the 
last three or four decades of English publishing history 
Mr. Mumby does not assess with quite the thoroughness for 
which from so scrupulous a commentator one might hope. 
But it would be ungracious to complain of reserve, due doubt- 
less to courtesy, when in other respects the book trade has at 
last been celebrated in a work alike scholarly and readable. 

The author of so careful a book as this will regard as an 
added compliment the pointing out of his rare inaccuracies 
and omissions. The name of William Hutton of Birmingham 
should have brought with it mention of his close friend 
Robert Bage, who was not only a book-trader in that he was 
a paper-maker, but also one of the outstanding novelists of 
the Rousseau school. Joseph Johnson, whose sympathy with 
the advanced group of libertarians to which Bage (among 


others) belonged is duly recorded, was even more remarkable 
for his long and valued intimacy with the Edgeworths than 
for his connection with Cowper; and a sentence com- 
memorating his unvarying kindness to the unhappy Mary 
Wollstonecraft would have done added justice to a most 
remarkable man. ‘‘ Fernandino’’ (page 315) should be 
Ferrandino; and deserves record as being a sequel to Rinaldo 
Rinaldini, the most famous robber-romance of Germany and 
one written by Goethe’s father-in-law, Vulpius. Bohn trans- 
lated Ferrandino, but did not publish it. 

In conclusion is due a word of grateful praise for Mr. 
Mumby’s already mentioned bibliography. This invaluable 
reference-list of books dealing with publishing and bookselling 
originated with the late Mr. Peet, and in an earlier form was 
printed in Notes and Queries. It has now been expanded and 
completed by Mr. Mumby, and to persons of a “ catalogue- 
mind ’”? may seem even more interesting than the historical 
text which precedes it. 

Once again Mr. Mumby must pay the penalty for his own 
good work. His list by its very comprehensiveness challenges 
embellishment; and, once again, the challenge finds a very 
meagre response. Bibliophobia (1832), here quoted as 
pseudonymous, was written by Dibdin. Bibliosophia (by 
Rev. James Beresford, 1810) should perhaps be mentioned, 
seeing that Dibdin’s earlier work, Bibliomania, which pro- 
voked it, has found a place. Mr. Mumby lists The Present 
System of Publishing (1844), but not the pamphlet Reasons 
for Establishing an Authors Publication Society, on which 
it was a commentary. He also makes no mention of Robert 
Buchanan’s Is Barabbas a Necessity? (1896). These last 
two omissions are the more curious because in his book he 
deals with the various organisations which, at one time or 
another, schemed for the direct issue of literary work, and 
makes specific mention of Buchanan’s angry effort to 
eliminate the publisher altogether. 


PRECURSORS OF GANDHI 


Prophets of the New India. 
21s. 


M. Romain Rolland wrote his study of Gandhi with full 
sympathy but on the most exiguous basis of fact. In the 
six years since that small book appeared he has gone far in 
the exploration of modern Indian thought, and this sub- 
stantial volume is the fruit of his labours. So far as we are 
aware, it is the first treatise of the kind by a European man 
of letters in the front rank. It is a faséinating book to read, 
the work of a writer ef universal culture with a brilliant gift 
of exposition. 

M. Rolland’s prophets of the new India are six in number, 
although he gives spacious treatment only to two, whom he 
regards as stars of the first magnitude. In a brief summary 
of the rise of modernist influences in India he sketches four 
** builders of unity."” They are: Ram Mohun Roy, founder 
of the Brahmo Somaj, the theistic church of Bengal; Deven- 
dranath Tagore, father of the poet and the actual builder 
of the church; Keshub Chunder Sen, its eloquent minister; 
and Dayanand—that curious blend of modernism and Hindu 
fundamentalism—who founded the Arya Samaj, which in 
Upper India has been for half-a-century a militant agency 
of theological and social reform. Of these four M. Rolland 
has most to say about Keshub Chunder Sen, who broke away 
from Devendranath Tagore and succeeded him as head of 
the theistic movement. There was no original thought in 
Keshub, but he had great powers of expression and 4 dis- 
ruptive energy which admitted neither direction nor 
restraint. He came to England in 1870, and had a reception 
from certain of our liberal societies and leaders which 
certainly turned his head. M. Rolland does not describe, or 
hint at, the events leading to the break-up of the Brahmo 
community in the late seventies. That is one of the most 
curious episodes in the history of modern India, and it will 
one day be discovered as a rich subject for a monograph. 
M. Rolland, however, is interested in Keshub Chunder Sea 
because he came within the orbit of Ramakrishna, the first 
of the two major prophets to whose praise this book is 
mainly devoted. 

Ramakrishna, of Dakshineswar on the Hooghly, was an 
extraordinary being. He is the only one of the modern 


By Romain Rouuanp. Cassell. 
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Hindu mystics whose life and doctrine have been made known 
to the West, Max Miiller having been attracted by him. A 
devotee of the Mother Goddess, he was a mixture of 
asceticism and humorous rationality—as near, perhaps, to 
Socrates in mental habit as we should expect to find in 
Bengal. His influence was exerted entirely through his 
disciples; and he counts as a maker of modern India because 
of the greatest of them, the Swami Vivekananda, whose 
apparition in 1895 was a sensational occurrence of the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions. Not less than two-thirds of 
M. Rolland’s book is taken up with Vivekananda—his training 
under Ramakrishna, his wanderings over India and tours in 
the West, his schemes for the regeneration of Hindu society, 
his conversations and moods. This was the first voice heard 
by India with the ring of assertion and self-conquest in it. 
For centuries, said he, the masses had “‘ been taught theories 
of degradation.’”’ Ir India the Brahmin could take care of 
himself; all the money should be spent upon the Pariah. He 
anticipated Gandhi on Untouchability by crying, ‘‘ Kick out 
all such degrading usages!’’ M. Rolland is the first 
European to make a Jiving portrait of Vivekananda, and in 
so doing he ensures a wider fame for a dynamic Indian 
who, as an intellectual, makes a downright contrast to the 
Mahatma; the leader indeed who, when Gandhi’s Ahimsa has 
done its work, may well fulfil his destiny as the prophet of 
Young India. Here and there M. Rolland drops into non- 
sense about him. He refers to the Swami as “‘ a member of 
a great aristocratic Kshatriya family,’’ enjoying a boyhood 
like that of ‘“‘ any young artist-prince of the Renaissance.”’ 
Vivekananda’s family name was Bose. He belonged, that is, 
to the great Kayasth middle-class of Bengal, the caste of 
scribes and merchants. Vivekananda had no nonsense of 
snobbery about him, and he enjoyed the vulgar tongue. One 
can imagine his saying to M. Rolland, in the manner of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Doolittle, ‘‘ Now, now, have some con- 
sideration for my feelings as a middle-class man.”’ 

The author has been fortunate in his translator. Miss E. F. 
Malcolm-Smith has turned M. Rolland’s French into clearly 
running English, but in many places the proof-reading has 
been altogether shocking. Sir William Jones, the first great 
English Sanskritist, becomes “‘ James ’’; Miss Ethel Sidgwick 
is ‘* Sidewick,’”’ and a prominent New York business man 
who befriended Vivekananda is absurdly made “ Sir 
Francis.”” Emerson’s ‘‘ Brahma ”’ is one of his best-known 
poems: 

If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain. 
M. Rolland describes it as beautiful and deeply Vedantic. 
The last word appears as “‘ pedantic,’’ and then we have this 
incredible footnote : 

It may please the reader to study it here : 

If the old stayer think he stays 

Or if the stainer think he is stain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 

I keep, and pass and turn again ! 


PINDAR IN 


The Works of Pindar. Vol. I. 
D.Litt. Macmillan. 18s. 


Pindar is admittedly the hardest of all Greek poets to 
translate. The miracle of re-creation, whereby one poem, 
while remaining unique and individual, can yet convey the 
full value of work written in a different tongue and conceived 
in a different age, has been seldom achieved; that it is 
possible for Greek poetry to enjoy this second life, such 
renderings as those by Shelley of some epigrams of the 
Anthology or those by Mr. Yeats of the choruses of the 
(Edipus Coloneus put beyond question. It is true that 
when we consider works of larger compass the miracle is 
wanting, and the characters in Chapman’s Odyssey or 
Dr. Murray’s Hippolytus move in a world whose colour and 
atmosphere are very different from that of any land Homer or 
Euripides knew. Yet to them justice in some kind, however 
inadequate, has been done; while of Pindar it is not unfair 
to say that the majority of translations, if they have not been 
ridiculous, have been intolerably dull. He is not endowed 
with the gift for narrative, nor with intellectual insight; 
supreme human interest and the capacity to express great 


ENGLISH 


Translated by L. R. FARNELL, 


emotion are almost entirely lacking; his claim to the memory 
of posterity rests on his supreme craftsmanship. Rich 
and elaborate metaphors dance before his eyes and are 
expressed in phrases that are splendid and exact; in the 
greater odes his choice of words is as unerring as the con- 
struction of his metrical fabric. Hence he is the delight of 
the scholar and the despair of the translator; and to him who 
would dare to be the latter there are two essentials—deep 
knowledge of Greek language and history (for Pindar cannot 
be loved without much lucubration), and an imaginative 
feeling for the value of individual words and sound-groups. 

The present volume is one of two designed to satisfy both 
the scholar and the general reader; and though the scholar 
will no doubt find richer fare in the second volume, this 
diligent and accurate translation, with its valuable notes, will 
whet his appetite. But Dr. Farnell wishes this work to be 
judged on its “‘ quality of literature,’’ its power to charm and 
not merely to assist. The medium he has chosen, a kind of 
metrical prose, in spite of its obvious danger is probably the 
best; for to Pindar, in whose odes the metrical phrases, by a 
continuous process of evolution, merge imperceptibly into 
each other, and yet retain their separate significance, the 
narrow limits of rhyme and the rigid framework of our 
** Pindarick ”’ odes would be equally alien. 

What can be done with a prose version has been shown by 
a famous Cambridge scholar, whose rendering of a passage in 
the Seventh Nemean runs thus: ‘“‘ Forgive me: even if in 
undue elation I uttered a loud scream, yet to please the 
victor I am not too rude to retract it.”” Though Dr. Farnell 
never sinks to these depths, his translation suffers from two 
fatal faults. His choice of words is undistinguished; and in 
the hope to produce an archaic effect he employs a vocabulary 
often stale and tedious where the words are worthless tokens 
which obtain no change from the reader; phrases such as 
‘** meetly,” ‘‘ I ween,” “‘ as touching,”’ are surely best left to 
the cribs of pedants. Our second and more serious complaint 
is that Dr. Farnell, while he does not attempt, as far as we 
can judge, to reproduce even Pindar’s simpler rhythms, yet 
cannot escape from the structure of the long Pindaric 
sentence, and a translation, where sentences of twelve or more 
lines buttressed by frequent parentheses and _ suspended 
participles are not uncommon, becomes invertebrate. The 
reader sees Pindar, not through his own lucid crystal, but 
through a blurred and misty glass, filled with images not 
of the poet’s making. 

Yet at times Dr. Farnell can rise, as in these lines from a 
fragmentary Delian hymn: 

Hail, O isle of God’s fashioning, 


Daughter of the sea, most lovely blossom born for the children 
of bright-tresséd Leto, 


The broad earth’s marvel steadfast and unmovéd... . 


And we must differ from Dr. Farnell in interpretation also. 
There is a movement to-day to popularise the classics by 
infusing into them qualities they do not possess, to bring 
them into line with modern thought and fashions, to love 
Virgil because, after all, he would have been a Fascist if he 
eculd; and we suggest that Dr. Farnell has unconsciously 
fallen under its influence when he endows Pindar with a 
mission and hails him as a ‘‘ prophet-poet ”? and the poet of 
religion. (He points out that Pindar was not a dogmatist.) 
If by the term “religious poet ’’ we designate a man for 
whom poetry and religion spring from the same source, for 
whom truth and beauty are the obverse and reverse of the 
same coin, Pindar cannot claim that title; to see how wide is 
the gulf between him and that land we need only compare 
the beautiful Second Olympian, with its note of personal 
grievance at the close, with the tremendous odes of the 
Agamemnon. Pindar is closer to the Dryden of A Song for 
St. Cecilia’s Day than to Dante or Milton. That he was 
religious we need not doubt; but he loved myth primarily for 
its own sake, and he is equally felicitous in his description of 
the amour of an Olympian as he is when hymning the glories 
of the Orphic heaven. He took his world very much as he 
found it, Zeus and Orpheus, tyrant and trainer, Athens and 
Thebes, though at times poetic impartiality yields to personal 
feelings and the demands of conscience. 

To set out, in Dr. Farnell’s words, ‘‘ to propagate Pindar ” 
is, we are convinced, the wrong way of approach; no poet 
lends himself, whether in word or spirit, to evangelisation so 
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Advice to Young Men 
WILLIAM COBBETT 


“‘ A very finely printed edition of one of his most 
readable books.”” New Statesman. 


Printed by the Curwen Press. 475 copies only. 42s. 


The Old Book 


A Mediaeval Anthology edited and illustrated 
by DOROTHY HARTLEY. 


‘““A merry book... and homely... so fair 
and delightful, both inside and out, in text and 
illustration.”” Morning Post. 


Limited to 75 leather bound signed copies at 73s. 6d. 
and 675 numbered and boxed at 32s. 6d. 


The Three Black Pennys 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
A beautiful and revised edition of perhaps his 
best-loved novel, with over fifty illustrations by 
David Hendrickson. 218. 


Biography 


Cosima Wagner 
RICHARD COUNT DU MOULIN-ECKART 
“In this vast composition the portrait of Cosima 
stands out clear and life-like.” Daily Telegraph. 
900 pages, illustrated, 42s. two volumes. 


The Conversations of 


Dr. Johnson 


Edited with an Introduction by R. W. 
POSTGATE. Drawings by TOM POULTON. 
Buckram binding. 420 pages. 8s. 6d. 
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The Son Avenger 
SIGRID UNDSET 
“There is no other novelist writing to-day who 
has the composure and absolute sureness of Sigrid 
Undset. ... This is a noble book.” Everyman. 
os. 6d. 


qe not forget the Boxed Gift Edition of 
KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER at 8s. 6d. 
for Christmas. 


This Day and Time 
ANNE W. ARMSTRONG 
“In Ivy Ingoldsby, Mrs. Armstrong has created 
a lovely character, simple and full of loving kindness 


but heroic in her absolute endeavour.’’s:. New 
Leader. 7s. 6d. 


A Short History of Julia 


ISA GLENN 


Julia, brought up in an out-worn social code, 
is forced to face the changing morals and manners 
of the modern generation and to decide whether 
she is to become a lady at the expense of never 
becoming a woman. 7s. 6d. 
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unwillingly as Pindar. To attempt it would be like running 
The Faerie Queene as a serial in a Sunday newspaper. It is 
as well to admit that there are poets whose audience must be 
more limited than their reputation; and if, from the stand- 
point of the amateur of the classics, both means and end are 
here mistaken, yet this volume is striking evidence of the 
affection Pindar inspires in those that know him best. 


EXILES 


Jewish Travellers. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. N. ADLER. 
Routledge. 15s. 


The Broadway Travellers began to appear in 1926. This, 
the nineteenth of them, strikes a note of diversity. Hitherto, 
in each different volume, we have followed different eye- 
witnesses, of different ages and conditions, over different 
parts of the globe. Now suddenly, in one volume, we are 
confronted with a multiplicity of accounts, ranging in space 
from India to Gibraltar, and in time from 801 to 1755, by 
eye-witnesses who, whatever their status or occupation, are 
united in a common concern for the fate of Jewry. Instead 
of losing ourselves in the wastes of Tibet, or quailing before 
the practices of South American Indians, we are shown, as it 
were, a cross-section of the whole edifice of travel from a 
certain angle. One curious generalisation emerges, which 
will be found, on second thought, to be applicable to the 
whole corpus of published travels. It is only since the 
sixteenth century that voyagers have become petulant. 
Previous to that time, all journeys were so infinitely pre- 
carious and protracted that those who undertook them could 
only thank God, not merely for their arrival, but for being 
alive at all. But when the means of travel begin to be better 
organised, and the traveller can attempt to forecast dates 
and hours, then come repinings at unpunctual starts, 
obstructive customs, and lack of attention from local 
dignitaries. Thus it is only logical that our modern travel- 
books, in an age when organised transport has reached a 
speed, precision, and comfort quite unprecedented, should 
consist almost wholly of irritations encountered on ihe way 
and of unceasing regrets for minutes wasted where formerly 
months would have seemed as nothing. 

The Zionist movement is much to the fore at the present 
moment. And those who have always regarded the concep- 
tion of a Jewish National Home as a chimera of Lord Balfour 
will be surprised to find it running through the whole of this 
volume. Thus, about the year 880, Eldad the Danite’s 
account of the still independent Jewish tribes in the vicinity 
of Ethiopia aroused the most profound interest among his 
co-religionists throughout Europe. Similarly, when Chisdai of 
Cordova learnt, a century later, of the Jewish kingdom of the 
Khazars to the north of the Black Sea, his excitement and 
curiosity prompted him to write a long and detailed account 
of Andalusia to King Joseph, in the hope of receiving an 
equally detailed reply. His first letter was detained in Con- 
stantinople; but a second found its way overland, and evoked 
the much-desired reply. At the end of the twelfth century 
Benjamin of Tudela and the lesser-known Petachia of 
Ratisbon travelled over the Middle East, and have left 
glowing tales of the magnificence of Bagdad just prior to the 
Mongol invasions. But their chief object has been to record 
statistics of the Jewish communities in each place they visited 
and the names of the chief Jewish citizens. It is noticeable 
that whereas Benjamin gives the number of Jews in Bagdad 
as 40,000, Petachia, writing only ten years later, puts the 
figure at 1,000. 

It is uncertain whether Benjamin of Tudela actually visited 
India. But he notes the existence of Jews at Quilon on the 
west coast. And from the thirteenth century has been pre- 
served an interesting fragment of a letter from an Indian 
Jewish merchant to his correspondent in Cairo dealing with 
prices and markets and saying, ‘‘ I have not voyaged to Aden 
this year.”” At length, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, there arrived at the papal court by way of Abyssinia 
and Cairo that extraordinary personage, David Reubeni, 
brother of a Jewish king in India (probably of Craganore), to 
seek aid against the Turks. His object, after trying to stir 
up a general crusade, was to seek help from the King of 
Portugal, by whom he was received with the utmost honour. 
At first the story of his mission and origin was received with 


incredulity. But a sea-captain was found to corroborate the 
latter. David Reubeni was unfortunate in the moment of his 
arrival in the Catholic countries. The Inquisition was para- 
mount. And he was eventually put to death. 

The book ends with a description of Paris and London in 
the eighteenth century by David Azulai of Cairo, who was 
perpetually astonished to find his blessing implored by the 
intellectual ladies of the French capital. The notes are 
shorter and less explanatory than is usual in this series. But 
the reader is compensated by an extremely interesting intro- 
duction dealing with the Jews and Jewry as a factor of 
intercourse between Europe and Asia throughout the 
centuries. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain. By Brarrice Porrer 
(Mrs. Sidney Webb). Tenth Impression with a new Preface. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

We are very glad to see this new edition of Mrs. Webb’s first, and 
justly celebrated, work. It was written before her marriage, over forty 
years ago, and though much of it is now ancient history (for it has never 
been revised), it still stands as a most illuminating piece of constructive 
criticism. In her new preface she tells us what led her to write 
the book, and how she discovered for herself, and revealed to a surprised 
world, principles and facts that are now known to every schoolboy. The 
Producers’ movement in Great Britain was shown to be (as it still is) a 
feeble thing, and the Consumers’ movement strong. But there were 
weak spots too in this strength, which had to be remedied before the 
Consumers’ Associations could develop to their full stature, and there 
were, as Mrs. Webb argues, definite and important limits, which some 
enthusiastic co-operators did not realise, to their development. The 
Co-operative movement could not be a complete substitute for, but 
must always be supplemented by, Trade Unionism and municipal 
or State action. The argument which is given here in a nutshell is 
more fully worked out in other books by the Webbs—particularly in 
A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain and 
The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement. 'The preface, we may add, is 
not entirely solemn; it is diversified with some pleasant and amusing 
personal reminiscences. 

About Zionism. By Atserr ErnsTEern. Translated and edited with 
an Introduction by LEoNn Simon. Soncino Press. 5s. 

This little book consists of extracts from Professor Einstein’s speeches 
and letters during the last ten years, and it gives us an admirable 
statement of the case for Zionism as it presents itself to a great thinker 

































GOD: 


IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


AND EXPERIENCE 
By 
i The Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D. 


This remarkable bookis by no means intended 
only for professed theologians, but for all 
readers who are interested in the problem of 
consciousness and of man’s relation to the 
Universe. Its scope is as wide as its analysis 
is searching, but though it deals with the pro- 
foundest of the questions which every thinking 
man has to face, the author presents the results 
of his learning in wonderfully simple language 
and his argument is as clear as it is arresting. 


Dr. Matthews’ book has special interest by 
reason of its presentation of an alternative 
to the recent widely-read ‘“‘ metabiological ”’ 
speculations on the same subject. 


“This is exactly the book that is needed by 
the educated general reader anxious to follow 
up for himself the recent pronouncements of 
the Lambeth Conference.” 

—Week End Review. 


“Following, in a different category, on Mr. 
Middleton Murry’s God, this invaluable 
volume gives evidence of a theological revival 
already in progress.””—Methodist Leader. 
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“The whole man is in them, 
with his wide interests, his 
clear and emphatic mind, and 
his really magnificent com- 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By D. C. SOMERVELL 
Author of “ Studies in Statesmanship ”’ 


= ideal introduction to the study of Imperial history.” 
—Times. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF 
BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEOFFREY CALLENDER 


“Already ranks as a classic.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Fourth Impression. 


MRS. LUCAS’S FRENCH 
COOKERY BOOK 


By ELIZABETH LUCAS 


** By far the best treatise on cookery I have ever read in 
English.”,—Mr. MorTON SHAND in the Observer. 
Third impression with new matter. 


STABLE WISE 
A Handbook of Stable Management 
By LT.-COL. S. G. GOLDSCHMIDT 


“Not only a practical work, but a delightful book to 
read.—Field. 
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BRIDGING THE GULF. 


A Study of the Background of the Indian Situation with 
some Suggestions by An Indian, with a Foreword by 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 4to, 200 pp. 


An important publication on the baffling Indian problem. Contains practical 
suggestions for reducing unemployment in England and at the same time for 
improving the condition of Indian masses. It also presents the picture of 
a background which it is essential for framers of the future Indian constitu- 
tion to keep in view. 





THE PRICE OF NATIONAL SECURITY. 
By H. E. Hype. 


Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The author deals with the disturbing and admittedly unsatisfactory state of 
afiairs at present existing between the European Nations. He explains how 
without in any way increasing existing military obligations Great Britain can 
give a lead to the other Nations and make possible the establishment of a 
“Mutual Security Pact’ which will have power to avert war by making it an 
obviously unprofitable venture for any would-be aggressor. , 





THE INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY OF INDIA. 
By RaJAni KantA Das, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


This book estimates the extent of India’s industrial efficiency and analyses the 
causes of and suggests remedies for inefficiency. 

It is shown that India wastes two-thirds of her land, labour and capital 
resources and is only one-third as efficient as other industrial countries. Among 
other measures, the author suggests the establishment of a National Board of 


Industrial Efficiency for conducting researches and helping in the achievement 
of efficiency. 


Crown 8vo. 220 pp. 
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who is also a clear and an honest thinker. Professor Einstein is a 
moderate Zionist, who, whilst he is whole-heartedly for the National 
Home, believes that it can only be established by peaceful co-operation 
between Jews and Arabs. Of the difficulty of achieving this he is no 
doubt well aware, though he touches very lightly on it here. As for 
Zionism, he insists that it has a twofold basis. It arises from Jewish 
suffering, and Palestine stands for a haven and a new life for the victims 
of persecution. But Zicnism has also another and deeper value; it is 
the expression of the spiritual aspirations of the Jewish race, and 
Palestine therefore means “ the re-incarnation of a re-awakening sens* 
of national solidarity.” But is a revival of Jewish nationality, it may 
be asked, a good thing either for the Jews or for the world at large? 
Professor Einstein answers “‘ Yes” unhesitatingly to both questions, 
and his argument has the more weight in that he speaks not merely as 
a Jew but as an internationalist. 


The Complete Ski-Runner. By Arnoup LuNN. Methuen. 


Winter Sports. Edited by The Hon. Nevitte Lyrron. 
Service. 15s. 


10s. 6d. 
Seeley 


Mr. Lunn’s book is for all who take their ski-ing seriously. In it 
he covers much ground, from Swiss and Austrian Alps to Scandinavian 
ranges. He touches on subjects as divergent as championships and 
clothing, in discussing which he considers warmth and comfort rather 
than fashion. The main part of the book is devoted to ski technique 
as applied to downhill running. Every movement is analysed and 
described in the simplest and most vivid way. As flexibility is the 
secret of good ski-ing and the attainment of it its greatest charm, Mr. 
Luin would appear to be right in contending that instead of the 
existing prejudice in favour of rival kinds of turns, there should be a 
“catholic conception which recognizes all channels of grace.”” More 
emphasis might, however, have been laid on the fact that although 
the leaders of the Ailberg School still cling to their prejudice against 
the telemark and refuse to teach it to their beginners, the present British 
ski champion, who is an enthusiastic exponent of this school, is the 
most outstandingly graceful runner we have. 

The latest volume in the Lonsdale Library is devoted to winter sports. 
There are good sections on ski-ing by Viscount Knebworth and skating 
by Captain Duff Taylor. There are also chapters on bobbing, 
tobogganing on the Cresta Run, and curling. Both these books 
contain excellent photographs. 


General B. O. By Roman Gut. Translated by L. Zantne. 
by STEPHEN GRAHAM. Benn. 8s. 6d. 


This historical novel of the Russian terror is concerned mainly 
with the career of the provocateur Azef, who betrayed the Tsarist 
police to the revolutionaries and sold the terrorists to the police. The 
title means ‘‘ General of the Militant Organisation,’ which was, in 
effect, the bombing organisation. Almost all the characters belong 
to the party of Kerensky, and the Bolsheviks hardly enter the picture, 
which, since the book was written under Communist auspices, is not 
surprising. The story of the various intrigues and assassinations in 
which Azef and the other terrorists were concerned is powerfully told, 
and the author’s method of placing in juxtaposition short passages 
dealing with events which occurred in different places at the same 
time is dramatically effective. Even the character of the villainous 
Azef becomes credible and his motives clear, and the author is even 
more successful in dealing with the complex nature of Azef’s successor, 
Savinkof, the “ broken Stradivarius.” 


Great Ghost Stories. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


The vogue for anthologies disguised as ‘* omnibus ” volumes has not 
yet run its course, and a volume of “ great ” ghost stories was therefore 
inevitable. But Mr. Dale, like any other anthologist, has had to 
impose on himself rules of selection, and his book consists of fifteen 
stories in which the appearance of a “‘ ghost, or unearthly visitant of 
some kind or other”? has been made an essential qualification. 
Mr. Dale has also excluded tales which permit of natural explanations, 
and the reader therefore has to be thrilled by them as he was intended 
to be or else has to laugh them away; there is no shirking the issue. 
Apart from translations, Great Ghost Stories includes the work of only 
one modern, Mrs. Edith Wharton, and in this respect Mr. Dale’s 
selection is woefully incomplete even within his own limits; surely 
Mr. Arthur Machen, for instance, and Mr. Algernon Blackwood should 
have been represented. Mr. Dale’s introduction includes a superficial 
history of the ghost story and also some rather rash generalisations, 
such as “* the Russian supernatural story is apt to tail off into futility ” ; 
but his book should not be given as a Christmas present to nervous 
people ! 


Virtue Undone. By Frank Pottarp. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


The temptation to describe Mr. Pollard as a new novelist of the 
highest promise is nearly irresistible, because Virtue Undone is an 
unusual and remarkably interesting first novel. Yet, somehow, its 
excellence is not of the kind which suggests vast territories still to 
be explored. Mr. Pollard has strolled into a Tom Tiddler’s ground 
at the back of Wardour Street—the smuggling days of the late 
eighteenth century—and behaved with startling ruthlessness. Never 
was heroine more coldly betrayed by her creator than this squire’s 
daughter, who permits herself a spontaneous indiscretion with an 
arch-smuggler and then marries a young naval officer to cover the 
possible consequences. The officer himself is a romantic and therefore 
comic by contrast, losing his ship in a hopeless engagement, in which 
his lazy, terror-stricken crew mutiny, and finally fraternising with the 
aforesaid smuggler after failing to kill him in a duel. The smugglers 
themselves are as careful a business corporation as any syndicate of 
modern bootleggers. The method is piquant. Details and facts are 


Edited 


Collected and edited by Harrison DALE. 


piled up with admirable effect,and Mr. Pollard’s intimate knowledge 
of sailing-boats is used most convincingly. 


A Social Sinner. By Vivian Saicot. Shaylor. 7s. 6d. 


Take the knowingness of Cabell and of the modern tailor’s advertise- 
ment; some acquaintance with Les Mazimes and Restoration drama; 
stir in a classical education, and that simple hedonism which just 
fails to be a philosophy; season with exuberant high spirits, much 
self-consciousness and a pleasant desire to be mildly shocking, and 
let the thorns crackle merrily under the pot. The indigestible product 
resulting is a fair sample of Mr. Saigol’s quality. Drastic pruning 
would make A Social Sinner readable and amusing. His reconstruc- 
tion of Olympus before Paris was called upon to make the fatal choice 
is an excellent idea, and the characterisation—especially that of 
Mercury—is good fun. But the “ philosophic ”’ lectures, the floods of 
bad epigrams and the author’s dreadful tendency to smirk, may well 


prove too much for most readers. This is, fortunately, a very young 
book. 


The Trader’s Wife. 
Stoughton. 6s. 


Miss Mackenzie’s talent has never in the past been adequately 
recognised. Her last book, African Clearings, at least, was the work 
of a mature artist setting down her missionary experiences in the 
Southern Cameroons in no ethical spirit, but in terms of remembered 
beauty. Her new book, a very brief novel, recalls—indeed, might well 
be founded upon—the tragic story of the marriage and death of that 
very minor poetess, Letitia Elizabeth Landon, nearly a hundred years 
ago. The heroine, a younger and (if possible) lesser “* L. E. L.,”” marries 
a pleasanter but as essentially unloving Captain Maclean, no Governor, 
however, but a plain trader, and accompanies him out to the West 
Africa of the ’thirties or ‘forties where the slave trade is still in active 
being. The events leading to her death are simple and undramatic; 
she is drawn, as easily onward as the reader by the unstressed equable 
paragraphs, into the depths of an intolerable situation. The story 
lives in the clear loveliness of its telling, reminiscent in its vigour of 
colour and form, its vividness of phrase and picture, of the work of 
Stella Benson, though without the latter’s occasional astringency. The 
appropriate illustrations of Mr. André Durenceau deserve praise. 


By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. Hodder and 


Plays, Prose Writings and Poems. By Oscar Witpr. Dent. 2s. 


Here we have Dorian Gray, Lady Windermere’s Fan, The Critic as 
Artist, The Ballad of Reading Gaol (the only poem in spite of the volume’s 
title), a long letter to Ross, and The Soul of Man under Socialism. 
The selection represents Wilde’s work very fairly, though we should 
have preferred to have The Sphinx, Salome, some other poems, a 
fairy-story or two, and more essays instead of Dorian Gray. The book, 
even as it is, should do much to make Wilde’s reputation intelligible 
to a generation that is apt to depreciate him as others have been to 
overpraise him. 
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ERS Lmas- Yes / 
but 
Moummanys 
is x” 


THE 
WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY | 


HAS NEARLY 4,800 SUCH 
LITTLE ONES IN ITS CARE. 


PLEASE SEND THEM 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT 











to the Secretary: Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old | 
Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.£.11. Cheques, 
etc. crossed Barclays, and payable ‘‘Waifs and Strays ” 














“A PIPE OF KINDNESS YET” 


The man who comes to “Classic” comes to stay. For this 
fine, even-burning tobacco does him many little kindnesses 
that other tobaccos have taught him not to expect. It gives 
him so much that he always wanted but never got : satisfying 
flavour, and an even coolness down to the last puff. Such is 
“Classic” —giving with a good grace ; and taking neither 
toll of tongue nor temper. 





q4 ising appropriation has been set aside to give 
all ere rhe 3 smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-OZ. TINS 1/8 : I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
Cohen, Weenen & Co., Ltd. 





















































10° COMPLETES 
PICTURE 


HRISTMAS 
means little 
when poverty 


is rampant. A 
, kindly thought 
‘from those more 
fortunate will make 
this period a joyous 
respite for the poor. 









Will you give 
Christmas 


happiness 
ONE family ? 
cs would provide 
for 10 families 
GIFTS will be 


to Many a poor family 


will be gladdened by the 
Church Army’s Christmas 
parcel, which contains 
sufficient food and fare 
to last them over the 





gratefully festive period. 
received by Preb. : 
CARLILE,C.H.,D.D., Bought in large 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Quantities each parcel 
55 Bryanston Street, costs I0/-, but the retail 
London, W.1. value is about I4/-. 
THE 


CHURCH ARMY 











Sayings of Famous Men. 


Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 


“If I had my way I would write the word ‘ insure’ 
over every door of every cottage, and upon the blotting book 
of every public man, because I am convinced that, for 
sacrifices that are conceivably small, families can be secured 
against catastrophes which otherwise would smash them up 
for ever.” 





The “sacrifice ’’ which Mr. Churchill mentions is as small 
as it conceivably can be if a 


“FAMILY PROVISION ’”? POLICY 
is effected with 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The rates have recently been reduced and attractive 
modern features added, so that the unparalleled security 
offered by The Standard renders this Policy the finest means 
of providing for one’s dependants. 


Write for Explanatory Booklet “A D.1].” 


ae 


LONDON DUBLIN 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 59 DAWSON STREET 
Sa PALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 


1825 


& 
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married man, Mr. “ X,” enjoys an income of 

£500 per annum. The household consists of 
Mr. “* X,” his wife and their two children. Out of 
the income it is now possible to save on an average 
about £75 yearly, and the major portion of the 
Savings is to be banked and suitable investments 
selected from time to time. 


| 


AK 


= 


Mrs, “* X ” agrees with this plan, but in her opinion 
it has a very serious drawback. Her husband is 
the sole producer of the family income and just as 
long as he lives they can look forward to a future 
free from financial worry, but the question which 
troubles Mrs. “*X” is what would she do should 
her husband die. 


Although she hesitated to broach this subject to 
her husband, her regard for the children’s future 
overcame her hesitancy, with the result that when 
the weakness in Mr. “ X”’s plans was pointed out 
to him he decided that £50 a year must be invested 
in life assurance. 


If your circumstances are at all similar to those of 
Mr. and Mrs. “ X” you cannot in common fairness to 
your family, do better than copy their example. 


If you would like to know how to obtain the maximum 
amount of protection for your family, please write, 
stating your age next birthday and the amount you 
are prepared to invest each year in life assurance, when 
a quotation will be supplied free of any obligation. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Established 1867. 
Chief Office: 109 Corporation Street, 


MANCHESTER 


Branch and District Offices in all 
the principal towns. 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 





Sign 














Susan Price, or Resolution. By Mrs. Francis Brown. Lane. 6s. 

When Margaret Dashwood, or Interference was published, it was said 
by several reviewers that a portion of Jane Austen’s mantle seemed to 
have fallen on Mrs. Francis Brown. Susan Price does not provide 
any reason for refuting this statement, and yet one’s ardour is a little 
dulled by the feeling that Mrs. Brown is in danger of creating a 
precedent from what was, at most, but an interesting experiment, 
Susan Price is charming, finely executed, and gently ironical—and a 
little ‘‘ quaint.” That is its chief fault. The author, living a hundred 
years later, cannot resist pointing out almost imperceptibly how 
curious were the foibles and customs of that generation. But it was 
not fancy dress for Jane Austen. And more, we are continually 
impressed with the reality of her portraits and of her satire. Another 
essential quality, shown to perfection in Mansfield Park, in which 
Susan Price appears as a minor character, is the very sharp and 
delicate wit which, however unkind, never fails to delight us. And 
that quality also is lacking in Mrs. Brown’s study. 


Edwardian'Hey-Days. By G. CorNwWALLIs-West. Putnam. 15s. 

A rather dull book of reminiscences, relieved by a few good stories 
and some letters from Mr. Bernard Shaw. The author has had a 
varied career, and has met reverses and successes with an enviable 
equanimity that gives its own pleasant atmosphere to his pages. 


About Motoring 
SAFETY IN A CRASH 


OME weeks ago I published a recommendation on this 
page to the effect that all closed motor cars should be 
glazed with safety glass. This recommendation was 

deliberate, and offered in full consciousness of all the facts. 
It provoked a protest from a doctor, from which I give a 
quotation : 

Safety glass has to my knowledge been directly the cause of five 
deaths in three motoring accidents, for the simple reason that once 
you get into a car glazed with safety glass you get into a trap, and 
you cannot get out except by the doors or the roof. In a collision 
the doors often get jammed, and if you have no instrument whereby 
you can penetrate the roof, and no sliding panel in the roof, you 
certainly cannot break the windows and so escape. If the accident 
renders you unconscious, and owing to jammed doors and un- 
breakable windows nobody can get at you, you may be suffocated 
by fumes or burnt to death. 

My wife and I were in a serious accident, when ordinary glass 
was sent flying in all directions, but as we were wearing gloves and 
overcoats, we escaped without a single cut. I have attended many 
road accidents. In the majority of cases the windscreens were 
smashed, but very few of the passengers were cut. The last accident 
I attended, the four passengers in the car escaped cuts, though very 
badly damaged in other respects. Good well-lined gloves are my 
antidote for broken glass. 


* * * 


This thoughtful and well-reasoned opinion must be pitted 
against many adverse judgments. The retail cost of glazing 
an Austin Twelve saloon with safety glass of the highest 
quality is in the region of thirty pounds. Manufacturers who 
have to sell cars in fierce competition in the midst of such 
acute trade depression that one motor-car factory has 7,000 
employees on half-time at this minute, do not accept such 
heavy additions to their selling price without serious reason; 
and Sir William Morris is only one of many manufacturers 
who refuse to supply ordinary glass. My medical correspon- 
dent has therefore completely overlooked other factors in the 
situation, which I set out below. 


* * * 


In the first place, the majority of motor accidents are com- 
paratively slight. For one collision in which a car 1s 
capsized, set on fire, or crumpled into ruins, there are pro- 
bably a hundred in which there is no risk of any personal 
injury to the occupants apart from flying glass and the slight 
element of shock involved in the fright. The main risk from 
flying glass is not to the hands or to the body, but to the face 
and head, and more especially to the throat and to the eyes. 
These latter risks are present in practically every roa 
impact, whereas the risks of which the doctor speaks are 
present only in 1 per cent. of the impacts or even less. It 
logically follows that we must accept certain additional risks 
in the tiny minority of wholesale crashes in order to reduce 
or eliminate an almost universal risk in the remaining 99 per 
cent. of road impacts. More logically still, we could of course 
array all motorists, not only in thick gloves and stout over- 
coats, but in racing helmets and light metal masks, but this 
is not a practical scheme. The case for safety glass is quite 
unanswerable, as Sir William Morris, many other motor 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, &c. 





REFORMED INNS 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 





ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. 


—New Year parties. —Mrs. P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel. 866. 


High - class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request. Xmas 
I 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. 


sunny situation. Special Terms for Winter.—Mrs. Wynne. 


Vegetarian Guest House. Warm, 





OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 


hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 


or comfortable holiday. 





ERNDOWN, DORSET. The Links Hotel (Pte.). Beautifully 
situated. South aspect. Residential winter terms 2} gns. ’Phone: Ferndown 61. 





YE, SUSSEX. Monastery Guest House. Special terms for winter 


months.—Phone 172, Proprietress, Miss EDGELL. 





MALL informal Xmas house-party, Gt. Missenden. Lovely country 
for walks, foreign or solitary guests welcome. Really good vegetarian fare. Call, 
write or phone.—EtHEL Apcock, ARNOLD MILLER, 217, Albany Street, Regent’s 

Park. Mus. 4335. 





OURNEMOUTH, Walsall House, Private Hotel, West Cliff. 


Excellent cuisine and service. Quiet situation. Special residential terms. 


*Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 





RESTAURANTS 





ABINA’S HALL, 122 Baker Street, close to station. Courtyard 
premises, open to the daylight. Excellent food and service. Lunches, 12 till 2.30. 
2s. Table d’héte or 4 la carte. Dinner, 6.30 till 8, 2s. 6d. Sundays, 12 till 3, 2s. 6d. 





MELETTES as in France. Really nice food. Little dinner 
parties arranged in charming room. Open midday until midnight. Sunday evenings 


from 6 p.m.—Mrs. Cook, 12 Denman Street, next Piccadilly Theatre. 





THEATRE 








QUEEN’S THEATRE Geet 9437). 
Every Evening at 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat. and Boxing Day 2.3 
Barry Jackson ae nts 
“THE BARRETTS OF MPOLE STREET,” 
by Rudolf eon 











THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 


Everything for Booklovers and Students. 


We specialise in books on the Arts and Sciences, 
Educational Books, Children’s Books, Poetry, 
The Drama, Rare Books and First Editions. 


Christmas Catalogues Now Ready. Ask for our List of Desirable Books. 
We shall keep open on December 13th and 20th until 6 p.m. 


LAMLEY & COQO., 
1, 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, S.W.7 


Near South Kensington Station. Kensington 1276 











When Winter Comes 


it brings afiner appreciation of the 
warm fireside and the comforts 
of the home. 


Who would disturb that sense of 
Security by unsound investments ? 


For over 50 years the C.W.S. 
BANK has provided a wide range 
of absolutely sound remunerative 
investments for its 56,000 
depositors. Full details from 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 
1 BALLOON ST., MANCHESTER 


Branches : 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1. 

42 Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Broad Quay, Bristol. 















































CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
DENNY'S BOOKSHOPS 


FOR ALL BOOKS. 
A SELECT LIST JUST READY OF THE 
NEWEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
A. & F. DENNY, Ltd., 
163A STRAND, W.C.z2, and 
19 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


























‘TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw STATESMAN 
it is necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One year _ post free . - 308. od. 
Six Months * - - 158. od. 
Three Months ,, - - ys. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 














WHEN YOU KEEP 


CHRISTMAS 


in safety, warmth and happiness 
DO NOT FORGET 
the heroic work of the Life-boats, in the winter gales. 
You cannot share in the actual work of rescue, but 
YOU CAN HELP 
THE meres to build the Life-boats, reward the men, 
and p of those who give their lives. 
ween YOu ARE MAKING YOUR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

remember the Life-boatmen. Over 62,000 lives rescued 

from Shipwreck. 11 lives EVERY WEEK for 106 years! 
The Service is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 

The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a home for 180 girls, 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed 
to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 
YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS, with children of your 
own, if only you could see some of the homes in which 
children live, you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 
Please send a gift, and make your own life happier 
in the knowledge of having helped others. 


“BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS” 


Patrons: Tueir Majesties THE KinG AND QUEEN, H.R.H. Princess Mary, 

CounTEss OF HaREwoop, FizLp-MarsHat H.R.H. THE Duke oF CONNAUGHT. 

President: H.R.H. THe Prince oF Wates, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 

Francis H, Crayton, Esg. Deputy Chairman: Lorp DaryncrTon. 

Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esg. Secretary: 
F. Brian Petty, A.F.C, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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manufacturers, and the insurance companies are intimately 
aware. And the slight additional risk introduced by safety 
glass into perhaps 1 per cent. of the road impacts must be 
countered by other means. 


* * * 


I have previously quoted in these pages the perfectly true 
story of the two timid old men who were heard debating in 
their club the relative merits of fabric and pressed-steel bodies 
from the safety standpoint. ‘‘A’’ had ordered a fabric 
saloon, because in the event of a serious collision he could 
hack his way out. ‘ B,’’ on the other hand, was buying a 
steel coach, which was less likely to squeeze him fiat ii a 
lorry hit it. The tale may be comic, but it embodies food for 
thought. Every closed car should be designed to give its 
occupants the maximum chance of escape, or rescue, In a 
serious crash, supposing the crash renders them unconscious. 
It is stupid to exaggerate the risk of serious accidents. I 
have personally covered well over 300,600 miles on the roads 
of Europe without a single serious impact, though my car 
has twice been charged by cyclists while it was stationary. 
The risk to the individual is small; but there are so many 
individuals that eighteen persons are killed on the road every 
day. On the whole, the steel car is the safest, as it is too 
strong to be squeezed flat in anything short of a broadside 
ram by a train at a level crossing, and even then it would 
probably be hurled aside. Since neither the occupants nor a 
rescuer can cut holes in steel bodies with pocket tools, egress 
must be through doors, windows or roof. This is a serious 
defect, since in the case of a capsize the roof panel will be 
inaccessible, the doors will jam, and the windows (as urged 
above) should be glazed with safety glass. (Safety glass is 
built up of two thin sheets of glass cemented with a trans- 
parent adhesive to a thin central sheet of some celluloid 
material.) It follows that in a capsize with a steel saloon, 
glazed with safety glass, there may be no swift and easy 
method of hacking an escape hole. But a fabric saloon will 
collapse like a concertina in similar circumstances, which is 
even worse; for unless the car catches fire there is no immense 
urgency about extricating the occupants. The safety factor 
is therefore multiplied by an enormous factor if the car is 
protected against fire. This implies a stern petro! tank, which 
in itself affords a high degree of safety, for only a tiny fire 
can arise at the front of the car, and such a fire is not likely 
to reach the tank twelve feet or so away. The risk of the 
fire spreading from bow to stern would be further reduced if 
the inversion of the car automatically turned off the petrol; 
and the risk of a fire starting at the front of the car would in 
turn be vastly reduced if all cars were fitted with a gravity 
switch which turned off the ignition as soon as the car passed 
an angle of 30 degrees from the vertical. Such switches exist, 
and may shortly become standard. All these safety devices 
are largely a matter of public demand. Reverting to the 
emergency created by a capsized car, with its roof panel 
pressed on the ground, its doors jammed, and its windows of 
safety glass, any normal man outside the car could certainly 
smash aside the window panels with no weapon other than 
his foot, and he should never hesitate to do so if there is the 
faintest risk of fire. The occupants could kick a window out, 
supposing they were not already unconscious. And pending 
the introduction of safety switches and the standardisation of 
stern petrol tanks, there is nothing to prevent timid owners 
from clipping a couple of small jemmies to the car, one 
outside on the running boards and the other inside the car 
against the back of the front seats, though the risks are not 
sufficiently substantial to demand such a pusillanimous plan! 
A fire extinguisher or, better still, a pair, should always be 
carried, one inside, one outside. 


* * * 


As a consolation to the timid, a woman of my acquaint- 
ance recently turned her Citréen saloon clean upside down 
with four women inside it. It was glazed with safety glass, 
it did not catch fire, and apart from a transient shock to their 
nerves none of them were a penny the worse. Two of its four 
doors could be opened without effort, and the windows of the 
remaining doors answered their winders at once. Incident- 
ally, four doors and a sliding roof panel are far safer than 
two doors and a solid roof. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


EOPLE in rubber circles are feeling a little more cheerful 
P as to the future, although they say they would have 
preferred to see the price fall further before the 
ultimate recovery comes, so as to bring about a greater 
reduction of output. In addition to the restriction that is 
reported in the papers, one hears from various quarters of 


tapping being reduced or suspended. In the Dutch Indies 
five large plantations owned by a French group have closed 
down altogether for two years, and to my knowledge several 
companies, which have made no announcement of their inten- 
tions, have actually given orders to produce as much as 
possible up to the end of this month, and then either to close 
down or tap only a small proportion of the area. I am told 
also that many of the small native proprietors used to employ 
landless natives to tap part of their gardens on a fifty-fifty 
basis, but that at present prices this does not pay, and the 
proprietor is limiting himself to getting as much rubber as he 
and his family can collect. All these things should operate 
later on to bring about the long-desired improvement in 
rubber prices. The French motor industry is having its 
troubles. Peugeot was one of the Oustric group which has 
come to grief, although the Peugeot Company itself emerges 
with, I am told, merely the loss of about one year’s dividend. 
On top of that, there has been a conflict between Citroén and 
Lazards, the banking firm which has hitherto looked after 
the Citroén finances, and that firm is giving up its connection 
with the company. In times of depression the City is 
thankful for any ray of hope that appears. At the moment 
there are faint signs of commodity prices scraping along 
bottom, and this week’s improvement in such commodities as 
sugar, rubber and copper is encouraging, but too much must 
not be made of it. Markets, partly due to this and partly 
due to the improved sentiment in New York, have been 
distinctly firmer, but the end of the year is not a good time 
to start a bull movement. 


* * * 


The world progresses, and now the most authoritative news 
regarding places like Jerusalem and Bethlehem is to be 
gained by reading the Financial Times and the Financial 
News. The first annual general meeting of the Jerusalem 
Electric and Public Service Corporation, Limited, was held 
in that city on October 3lst, and the chairman was pleased 
to be able to report that already more than 2,500 consumers 
are being supplied with electricity for lighting, heating 
and power purposes, whilst further applications were still 
being receiyed. The Jerusalem municipality had entered 
into an agreement with the company for the street lighting 
of the city and its environs, and the street lamps were 
started for the first time on October Ist last ‘‘ and have 
considerably added to the amenities of the city.’? A similar 
agreement is in process of arrangement with the Bethlehem 
municipality. The chairman paid tribute to the assistance 
afforded to the company by the High Commissioner, the 
officials of the Government and the Mayor and Corporation. 
Thus far, the company having been in the construction 
period, a Preference dividend of 5 per cent. per annum has 
been paid out of capital, but as from July 3rd last the 


dividend of 7 per cent. on the Preference shares is payable 
out of revenue. 
* * * 


We are all aware of the effects of the present industrial 
depression that come under our own _ notice, but 
information gathered from conversations and from letters 
received from correspondents indicates a very bad state of 
affairs everywhere. A banker told me that the Australian 
situation is worse than ever, and that he is unable to transfer 
to this country any portion of his deposits with the Australian 
banks, and that by the action of the Government he is not 
only deprived of the use of his money, but has also to leave 
it there without interest, for the taxes imposed practically 
absorb what is earned on the money. A friend in Canada 
writes that there is now more unemployment there than he 
has ever seen, and he adds: 


Yet, we have just as much real wealth here as we ever had before. 
Our mines are just as rich, our forests just as large, and our lands 
just as broad and productive, as they ever were. Here in this country 
we are suffering from having too much food, and yet a number of 
our people are crying out for something to eat. Our elevators are 
chock full of grain and our trees have been loaded with fruit. The 
live stock have plenty of pasture and the fowls plenty of grain. 
One would think that is all a country would need. What is wrong? 


* * * 


From the West Indies I hear that business is dead, and a 
correspondent in Fiji writes that with copra, which next to 
sugar is the primary product, down to £10 10s. a ton locally, 
planters think it unprofitable to harvest their crop. As a 
result, the purchasing power of money has fallen and stores 
and business firms are not restocking. 


A. Emi Davies. 
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